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(Throw Open Your Coat 


Are you a member of the TO.Y.C.S.T.SSS.L? This exclusive Society 
has for its pass-word “How about a Corned Beef Sandwich and the 
Grip is Five Fingers clutched around a Ball Point Pen that auto- 
matically writes $47.90, In Africa, the PASS WORD IS NO LONGER 
“DR. Livingston, I presume?”—it’s “A SSS Suit, I see.” In the 
lounge at Claridge’s, it’s no longer a restrained introduction with a 
muttered ‘“Howdjedo”—it’s, “I say, I bought that same suit at 
Swartz.’ ” 


In Paris, it’s no longer “Parlez-Moi d’Amour but “Parlez-Moi de 
Swartz a° Baltimore.” 

This sudden scientific and literary research problem was instigated 
by my recent trip to Africa. I have partaken of many fraternity and 
school Home-comings and Re-unions, but none has ever given me 


& Show The SSS Label) 


more gratification and warmth than visiting the Embassy at Delhi 
or the Consulate at Leopoldville—with no prompting on my part, 
the coats were promptly thrown open in a welcoming gesture. To 
those of you who have read the opening paragraph of our recent 
write-up in the Saturday Evening Post., the incident described has 
happened to this writer a hundred times over and has engendered 
the same feeling of warmth each time. 


We hope that our SSS label will be an open sesame for many 
years to come—or at least until the time comes when the standard 
article of clothing will be a Vapor chemical Cloud with a peak 
lapel. In that era perhaps the archeologists and paleontologists and 
archivists will dig up a SSS label and classify it as a rare specimen 
of artifact from the pre-historic Twentieth Century. 


Summer Jackets that must be ordered now..................+. $22.90 
The famous weightless, wrinkle-defying linen and dacron— 
wash at noon & wear at one. It matches any color slax (our 
wash & wear slax acknowledged to be the nations’ BEST tail- 
ored & trimmed are 7.90 & 9.90)—nobody can make a better 
W&W slax. 

Dacron & ELS COTTON — wash’n’wear MADRAS strypes. 
Commanding attention but requiring none—superb weight- 
less, uniquely beautiful colors. $22.90 


Hand-woven bleeding Indian Madrag...........................44. $22.90 
Offered in the most appealing creations of this unique native 
industry. 


WASH’n’WEAR SLAX—$7.90 & $9.90—machine made but 
acknowledged the best of such available. Including the lightest 
weight worsted & dacron slax imagineable $9.90 — extra- 
ordinarily durable. 


T. 
900 South Pulaski Street » BALTIMORE 23, Md. § 


NO “OUTLETS”—NO “BRANCHES” IN THE WASHINGTON AREA OR ANYWHERE ELSE. 
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THE MARYLANDER 


A DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT REST HOME; BEST BY ANY 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


Complete Care Given Your Loved Ones While You Are Overseas 
Relieving You of All Anxiety 


Protection from Fire Through an Automatic Sprinkler System 


The quiet, peaceful serenity of the Marylander offers personal care and attention without the confinement of 
a hospital or the discipline of an institution. Acres of lawn and cultivated gardens provide residents with a 
picturesque view of the countryside. Well trained kindly nurses provide the type of care you wish you could 
give your loved ones in your own home. The care is excellent because it is given with affection and charity. 
At the Marylander, residents have retirement in dignity. Particular attention to relatives of those in Foreign 


Service. 
Tue MArRYLANDER OFFERS Soft relaxing music is piped throughout the house. Although the Marylander 
a is not an institution, separate wings are provided for the senile as well as an 

e House Physician on Call equipped hospital wing. To meet the different wishes of residents, our home 
e Private Rooms offers private and semi-private rooms, and for those desiring companionship as ; 

nae well as comfort, a special wing is available. In short, those closest to you 
lw receive the personal attention they so well deserve. 
e Fully Equippe ospita ing for 

Bed P Leapinc Puysicians RECOMMEND THEIR 
© 24 Hr. Excellent Nursing Care Patients, RELATIVES, AND PARENTS TO THE MARYLANDER 
e Special Diets MEMBER: 
¢ Spacious Living Room with TV Maryland State Federation of Nursing Homes 
¢ Beautiful Dining Room American Association of Nursing Homes 
e Verandas on All Floors : 
e Private Swimming Pool For Additional Information 
e Eight Acres of Gardens DIAL 301 WAVERLY 6-0399 
e Spacious Grounds for Walking or 
e Private Wing for the Senile . 
Wing toe Dcticing Constort Write: THE MARYLANDER, Germantown, Md. 
and Companionshi Approximately 30 minutes drive out 
P P Wisconsin Avenue Extended from downtown Washington 
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The Foreign Service Journal is the professional journal of the American For- 
eign Service and is published by the American Foreign Service Association, a non- 
profit private organization. Material appearing herein represents the opinions of 
the writers and is not intended to indicate the official views of the Department of 
State or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 
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Dong Kingman, Cover, “Iceland as Cold as Ice” 


Robert W. Rinden, “Life and Love in the F. S.” (photo of 
Viola Dana in “The Mortal Sin,” Metro-Columbia), p. 24 


Jacques Lipchitz, “Abundance,” and “Spring,” shown last 
month at the Corcoran Art Gallery, p. 26 


Jean Fabert-Himbert, courtesy of The Little Studio, New York 
City, p. 27 


H. Cornelis Vroom, ““A Man of War,” from a Smithsonian 
Traveling Exhibition, p. 37 


Pepsi-Cola International, “Bakhtiari Family,” p. 38 
Paul Child, Conques, p. 34 


Sheila Isham, “Galaxy,” p. 52 (From her one-man show cur- 
rently at Franz Bader Gallery, 1705 “G” St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


Cecil L. Siozon, “Water Taxi,” Courtesy of the Philippine 
Embassy, p. 54 
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Senior Officer Assignments 


FSI Senior Officers Course 


Name Class Present Post 
BENNETT, Josiah W. FSO-3 Department 
Bracciotti, D. Chadwick FSO-2 Seville 
Burpett, William C., Jr. FSO-1 London 
Devine, John FSO-2 Department 
Dur, Philip F. FSO-2 Department 
Estes, Thomas S. FSO-1 Department 
FLEISCHER, Jack M. FSO-2 Department 
Gopbtey, G. McMurtrie FSO-2 Department 
Jounson, Valdemar N. L. FSO-3 Department 
Petcovits, Nathan A. GS-15 Department 
Post, Albert FSO-2 Department 
Toppinc, John L. FSO-3 Habana 
Vance, Sheldon B. FSO-2 Department 
Harvard Seminar 

Cronk, Edwin M. FSO-2 Seoul 
SHereEr, Albert FSO-2 Department 
Air War College 

Apptinc, Hugh G. FSO-3 Bonn 
Swank, Emory C. FSO-3 Bucharest 


Armed Forces Staff College (Five months course) 


Woo tr, Donald L. (Aug 15, ’60) FSO-3 Singapore 
Davenport, Philip M. (Feb. 6, 61) FSO-2 Department 
Army War College 

Hooper, Peter, Jr. FSO-3 Kampala 
Pratt, James W. FSO-3 Budapest 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Biake, James J. FSO-3 Calcutta 
Mace, Charles H. FSO-2 London 
WinrreE, Robert M. FSO-3 Department 
National War College 

Apams, Robert W. FSO-2 Department 
AxeELRop, Philip FSO-3 Department 
Branp, Robert A. FSO-3 Department 
Brewster, Robert C. FSO-3 Department 
Brices, William T. FSO-3 Department 
CHRISTENSEN, Keld FSO-3 The Hague 
Fiuker, J. Robert FSO-2 Department 
Forp, John W. FSO-2 Mexico City 
Forp, William J. FSO-3 Department 
GARDNER, James R. GS-15 Department 
Gorpon, Herbert FSO-3 Department 
HENDERSON, Joseph S. FSO-2 Department 
Herrurt, Jack A. FSO-2 Department 
Hirt, John C., Jr. FSO-3 Department 
Hyson, Charles FSR-2 ICA Washington 
Alexander C. FSO-3 Department 
McEcuiney, Thomas W. FSO-2 Department 
McGutre, Ralph J. FSO-3 Department 
Naval War College 

Bake, Robert O. FSO-3 Tunis 
Wot.aM, Park F. FSO-3 Santiago de Cuba 
Canadian Defence College 

Betcuer, Taylor G. FSO-2 Nicosia 
Imperial Defence College 

Wirtners, Charles D. FSO-2 Nairobi 


NATO Defense College (Five months course) 


Jones, Dallas L. (Aug. 60) FSO-3 Department 
McKiernan, Thomas D. (Feb 61) FSO-3 Department 


N.B. The JOURNAL has moved, to Suite 301, 1742 “G” Sts 
N.W. Telephone Executive 3-5427. 


jits in pocket or purse...and comes out playing with a smooth even tone at all 

volume levels! Gives you audio output greater than many pocket transistor radios of comparable size | 
. plus high volume without annoying deention Works on Penlite batteries available anywhere. With 3 

Nie reury hatievsen, up to 300 hours of listening pleasure. Wavemagnet® Antenna. Zenith quality speaker. 

Choice of 4 molded-in colors—Tan, Charcoal, Pini and White. Handy earphone attachment optional. See it at 

your Zenith dealer’s now! It’s the first and only compact pocket radio you'll actually be proud to call your own! 


New! ZENITH QUALITY 
Compact Pocket Radio 


All-transistor ZENETTE, Model Royal 100 


PGS 


Royal 1000-D Smallest and lightest standard and 
band spread short wave portable ever produced. 
Royal 500-E World's most powerful all-transistor 
pocket radio of its size. Royal 755 Creatively engineered to 
tune hard-to-get stations. Royal 780 World's most 
sensitive 2-band medium wave and long wave portable radio. 
Royal 710 Greater audio output than that of many 

larger portables. Royal 275 Works on economical 

Penlite batteries—available anywhere. Royal 675 Rich, 
powerful tone; plays in autos, planes, trains. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity 
instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. Backed 
by 41 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 


Royal 1000-D 


Royal 780 Royal 710 Royal 275 Royal 675 


ZENITH 
» 
; 
. 
Look! Listen! What the styling won't tell you, the tone will — ZENITH ALL-TRANSISTOR PORTABLE RADIOS 
Royal 500-E Royal 755 
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Our WHOLESALE CATALOG is sent to the administrative officers of 
Embassies throughout the world. (They are not sent to individuals). 


Wholesale Distributors 
Fine SILVERWARE - LUGGAGE - JEWELRY 
Watches - Clocks - Giftware - Appliances 
Leather Goods - Housewares 


vargest Collection of 
e QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
e LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Available to Foreign Service Personnel) 
e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from Stock 


Visit our spacious wholesale showroom where you may make 


your leisurely selections. 
A 


14th & P Sts., N.W. Washington 
Known World Wide for Dependable Service 


Oo 


The Alban Towers is Washington's finest apartment 
hotel for the Foreign Service Officer and his family. 
Removed from the congested downtown area yet 
convenient to all public buildings, the shopping 
and theater districts, this hotel has complete facili- 
ties for an overnight stay or an extended visit. 
Moderate rates. 


Man 


3700 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. WO 6-6400 


AWARDS 

Wittiam D. Brewer, FSO-3, was recently named as one of 
the ten recipients of the annual Arthur S. Flemming Awards. 
The Flemming awards are sponsored by the Washington Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and are granted yearly to ten outstand- 
ing young men of the Federal Government who have achieved 
notable success in the scientific and administrative fields of the 
executive branch. Mr. Brewer is currently on assignment in tne 
Department as Officer-in-Charge of United Arab Republic 
Affairs, Bureau of Near East and South Asian Affairs. He 
entered the Service in 1947 and has served in Jidda, Damascus 
and Kuwait. 


BIRTHS 


Corry. A son, Lawrence House, born to Mr. and Mrs. Francis B, 
Corry, February 26, in Alexandria, Va. 

Frantz. A daughter, Laura Lee, born to Lt. and Mrs. Donald Lee 
Frantz, August 5, 1959, at Denver, Colo. The grandparents are 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert V. Olds. 

Grecory. A daughter, Karen Grace, born to Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Gregory, Jr., February 19, in Yokosuka, Japan. 

GrinpaLt. A daughter, Janet Demeter, born to Mr. and Mrs, Terrence 
T. Grindall, March 11, in Arlington, Va. 

Woessner, A son, William Strathearn, born to Mr. and Mrs. William 
M. Woessner, March 1, in Alexandria, Va. 


MARRIAGE 


CUNNINGHAM-WILLIAMs. Carman Cunningham and FSO Albert N. 
Williams were married in Monterrey, Mexico, on February 4. 
The couple were honored at a reception at the residence of Con- 
sul General and Mrs. John F. Killea. 


DEATHS 


Cumminc. Mrs. Hugh S, Cumming, Sr., mother of Career Minister 
Hugh S. Cumming, Jr., and widow of the former Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, died in Norfolk, Va., on March 2. 


Dorr. Robert J. Dorr, FSO, died in Bethesda, Md., on March 23. 
Mr. Dorr entered the Service in 1944 and served at Santiago, 
Cochabamba, Maracaibo and Sydney. At the time of his death 
he had just been assigned to the Department’s Career and De- 
velopment Counseling Staff. The family suggested that in lieu of 
flowers those wishing to express sympathy might send a contri- 
bution to AFSA’s Scholarship Fund. A scholarship namd the 
Robert J. Dorr Scholarship will be awarded for 1960-61. 

GROENINGER. Joseph G. Groeninger, FSO-retired, died on February 
19, at Mall Point Farm, Calvert County, Maryland. Mr. Groen- 
inger entered the Service in 1911. Among the posts at which 
he served were Copenhagen, Berlin, Rotterdam, Karachi, Kabul 
and Bradford. He retired as Consul at Bradford in November 
1947, after 36 years in the Foreign Service. 

Hinke. Frederick W. Hinke, FSO-retired, died on February 21, at 
Berkeley, California. Mr. Hinke’s first post was at San Luis 
Potosi in 1923. He also served at Canton, Swatow, Tientsin. 
Lima, Chungking, Shanghai, Paris and Monrovia. At the time 
of his retirement in July 1957, Mr. Hinke was assigned to the 
Department. 

Livrtr. William Lipper, FSS, died at Penang, Malaya, March 12. He 
was assigned at Penang as Public Affairs Officer and Consul. He 
had previously served at Mandalay and Kuala Lumpur. 


Satmon. David A. Salmon, died at his home in Washington on 
March 15. Mr. Salmon’s reputation in Government communica: 
tions was widely known and was established through fifty years 
of service. After previous service with the War Department, he 
joined State in 1906 and was Chief of the Division of Communi- 
cations and Records from 1916 to 1943. From 1943 until his 
retirement in 1948, Mr. Salmon served as a special consultant to 
the Cryptography Division. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS 


Please help us keep our mailing list up-to-date by 
indicating to the Circulation Manager of the JOUR- 
NAL changes in address, in advance when possible. 
APO or FPO address should be mentioned if ap- 
plicable. 
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REE! 100 colorful pages of common 


sense about owning a car! 


Read: Plain Truth About Gas Mileage « When 
the Calendar Says “Trade!” * Rule of Thumb for 
Financing ¢ Engineering Reports on the ’60 models ¢ 
Making Sense of Car Insurance ¢ Many others! 


Here is Ford’s famous Buyer’s Digest in a second edition 


with all-new features and articles for 1960. Get this hard-sense i See 
advice that will help you save hard dollars and cents 
when you buy a new car — any new car — and keep on saving | he re rere ey 
right up to the time you trade it in. See ee 


More than 3 million copies are already in circulation. ieee ne 
Don’t miss this chance to get your free copy: ‘ ee 


Here's the 


You order here — now — take delivery in the 
U.S.A. You get the lowest possible price — save 
time, too! Here’s the way it works: 


@ Place your order with your local authorized 
Ford Dealer. He orders the car you want with the 
equipment you want. It will be delivered to you 
at savings at any of 8 convenient U.S.A. official 
factory delivery points. You get the car you want, 
when you want it, at the price you agree to pay, 
with standard financing and insurance rates. 


@ A Ford Dealer’s Service Policy allows you to 


Wherever you live — you get more for your money in any Ford-built product 
Ford-built products include cars, trucks, tractors, industrial engines, genuine replacement 
parts: Meteor * Monarch * Frontenac / Popular * Anglia * Prefect “* Consul * Zephyr 
* Zodiac * Thames * Fordson Major and Dexta Tractors / Taunus * FK Truck / Continental © 
Mercury * Comet ® Lincoln * Ford * Thunderbird * Falcon * Ford Tractors and Implements 


How To Play 


Ford International 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Mich. 


money-saving way to have a 
new Ford waiting when you get to the U.S. 


have your car or station wagon serviced at any 
authorized Dealer in the United States or abroad. 


@ You are given a 1000-mile free inspection cer- 
tificate honored by any authorjzed Dealer. 


@ Your authorized Overseas Ford Dealer helps 
you to obtain financing, insurance, license plates. 


For full details on how you can select your car and 
place your order, consult your Embassy’s or Consulate’s 
Administrative officer's Personal Purchase File, or 
write: Diplomatic Sales, Ford International Division, 
34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 


THE WORLD-WIDE 


COMPANIES 


Write to: Buyer's Digest 
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WORLD-WIDE 
“ALL RISKS” INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


ON 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 
INCLUDING 
JEWELRY AND FURS 


Continuous Coverage Including 
Transportation To and From 


All Overseas Stations 


Descriptive Brochure Including Rates 


Available At All Foreign Service Posts Or At 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


70 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


Telephone 
Whitehall 3-2000 


Cable Address 
MARSHCLENN 


Educational Counseling Service 


EGUN IN JUNE 1958, as a free service to members of the 

American Foreign Service Association, the Educational 

Counseling Service has already proved of inestimable value 
to some of its users. 


Unexpected transfers that interrupt schooling, evaluation 
of credits, preparation for college, finding the right school 
or college—these and a multitude of other problems have 
been dealt with by Clarke E. Slade, who is employed as the 


Association’s Educational Counselor. 


One parent’s comment is typical of many. “I was faced 
with an unusually difficult educational problem by the De- 
partment’s sudden and unexpected decision to transfer me 
on August 19, 1959, to a new post where there is no teen- 
age education. My daughter, 15, is not an exceptional 
student, so no special favors could be expected for her, al- 
though she had to find a school in the U.S. or spend a very 
unsatisfactory year marking time in the new post. Under 
the circumstances, the existence of the counseling service 
was nothing less than a lifesaver, and even if it does noth- 
ing more for me throughout my career, I shall consider the 
solution of my daughter’s problem for the current year well 
worth the maintenance of the service. Since I have two 
more younger ones coming along, it is entirely possible that 
I shall need the service again. If it had not existed, my 
hectic consultation period, made difficult by the unexpected 
transfer, would have been perforce dedicated to lengthy 
study of schools and desperate telephone communications 
probably to schools in many states, before a solution would 
have been found. As it is, with a minimum of trouble, the 
girl is happy.” 

For handicaps posed by “five years of schooling abroad 
in six schools and two languages at three different posts,” 
Mr. Slade recommended the Remedial Education Center, 
which helped one “typically bright ‘retarded’ Foreign Serv- 
ice child” to a happy readjustment to the American educa- 
tional system. 


As admission requirements to colleges grow stiffer and 
the colleges themselves become more crowded, the critical 
last preparatory years before college take on increased im- 
portance. When they have to be spent in schools abroad, 
the student, no matter how able, often has to overcome spe- 
cial handicaps. One parent, faced with this situation, 
wrote, “In addition to much valuable advice and personal 
interviews with myself and my daughter, Mr. Slade on his 
own suggestion and initiative visited the high school which 
my daughter was then attending and spoke with the coun- 
selor there. As a result of this visit, he was able to bring 
about an arrangement concerning her school records which 
will probably facilitate her application for college two years 
hence. In addition, Mr. Slade administered a standard scho- 
lastic test to my daughter as a supplement to the existing 


| record because in his judgment such information will be 


useful to her and to the college admission board. In all the 
above, Mr. Slade had to contend with a shortage of time 
due to my imminent assignment abroad and he accommo- 
dated me and my family greatly.” 


For information on the Educational Counseling Service’s beginnings se¢ 
the July 1958 Foreign Service Journal. 
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Whether it’s a casual cruise in the country 
or a high-speed run on a highway... 


YOU’LL LIKE THE 
WORRY-FREE RIDE 
YOU GET WITH 
FIRESTONE TIRES 


A. 


‘ ~ DELUXE CHAMPION It’s such a comfort to know your car is equipped 
i] Enjoy your outing without fear of acci- with Firestones. You drive with the assurance 
{} dents from punctures or blowouts. De that you’ve obtained the ultimate in tire safety 

j/ Luxe Champions are built with Firestone and performance. 
Rubber-X-101, an exclusive new Firestone Firestone Rubber-X, the exclusive new tread 
q rubber that reduces noise even on sharpest rubber available only in Firestone tires, provides 
turns. Gives an extra 5,000 miles for every extra protection against punctures, blowouts and 
30,000 miles you drive. skidding. This revolutionary tire material resists 


cracking and aging, and combined with 
Firestone’s S/F (Safety-Fortified) cord body 
provides a totally new type of high-performance 
tire. 

Wherever you live . . . wherever you drive, 
there’s a Firestone tire especially designed for 
your driving needs. See your Firestone distribu- 
tor. He’ll show you how little it costs to equip 
q your car with either tubeless or tubed-type 


Firestone 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


/In Western Hemisphere 


Firestone Interamerica Company 
Akron 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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ng ALL-NYLON “500” 

be } Race tire construction provides an 

he | extra safety margin...you can 

- drive with peace of mind even at sus- TOWN & COUNTRY TUBELESS 
tained high speeds. All-nylon cord Don’t risk getting stuck in mud or snow! This 

o> body is extremely rugged and is vir- all-season tire has deep, gripping tread bars 
tually immune to impact damage. that give you super traction wherever you drive. 
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Foreign fficers! 


Let a Foreign Service wife help you with your 
housing needs in Washington — Write to Mrs. 
Philip H. Chadbourn Jr., or Mrs. M. Hollis Kan- 
neberg and they will solve your problems! 


SIMMONS PROPERTIES 
Realtor 


1729 2\st St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. — DE 2-5660 


PINEHURST 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Excellent retirement home—masonry construction 
—six rooms with two baths—two car garage and 
servants quarters—l00 acres—Government pays 
owner $586 not to cultivate cleared land—Low 
taxes—Very desirable property at $42,500.00. 


Write or phone 


JAMES E PARKS, FSO, ; RET. 
BROKER 
SOUTHERN PINES, NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR A HOME IN MARYLAND 


To Buy or Seil a Home 
Write or Call 


PHILIP F. CHERP 


American Foreign Service Officer, Retired 


Associated With 


HILDEBRAND COMPANY, REALTORS 


8714 GEORGIA AVE., 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 
JUniper 9-8880 


Member: Montgomery County Board of Realtors and Multiple Listing System 


PERFECT 
APARTMENTS 


and services for the discriminating, 100% air-conditioned, taste- 
fully furnished including linen & kitchen untensils, secretarial 
service, sun deck, storage. Children welcome. TV, maid service, 
extra beds, garage available. You pay reasonable rent (not 
daily rate). 
THE HILLTOP HOUSE 

corner I|5th St. & 1475 Euclid St. N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Short way to State Department, USIA & USOM. Quiet Embassy 
section at Meridian Park, opposite Dutch Embassy, excellent 
transportation. Reservation HUdson 3-5549. 


WASHINGTON’S 
CENTER 


COUNSELING SERVICE 


By trial and error it will be discovered in what ways ‘he 
counseling service can be of most help to interested mein. 
bers. Some users have been critical, and their suggestions 
have been useful. Said one, “I found the correspondence 
to be very prompt and most courteous but ineffectual. | 
had asked for information on eastern colleges and Foreign 
Service scholarships. On the first question, I got no assist- 
ance whatsoever and have since found what I wanted in 
‘The College Handbook’ put out by the College Entrance 
Examining Board. It seems to me that I should have been 
referred to this board and given this useful reference. On 
the second question, I was referred to a forthcoming issue 
of the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. The August (1959) issue 
did produce a list of names of children who had won schol- 
arships, but gave no indication of how one goes about ap- 
plying for such scholarships.* I feel perhaps the Counsel- 
ing Service does not realize that persons overseas may be 
completely cut off from information on schools, curriculums 
and even addresses.” Another critic wrote, “I found that 
the Counselor was a little vague and did not offer concrete 
advice on schools as I hoped he would.” 

In 1959, the Education Committee of the Association 
sought, through circulating a questionnaire to 116 users of 
the Counseling Service, to find out how useful its work was 
and how it might be improved. For the statistically minded. 
the findings of the questionnaire, to which 67 persons 
(58%) replied, may be of interest. Questions were answered 
on a scale from “1,” representing little or none, to “5,” 
representing very much. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
Classified by Opinions of Respondents 


Total Replies 


1. Degree of usefulness to parents? Number Percent 


1. Little or none 3 5 
2. up 5 8 
a to 7 10 
4. 17 25 
5. Very much 35 52 
67 100 
Il. Degree of usefulness to child? 
1. Little or none 0 0 
2 up 3 13 
3. to 2 8 
4 2 8 
5. Very much 17 71 
24 100 
IIIf. Interested in using service in future? 
1. Little or none 2 3 
2. up 2 3 
to 
4, 16 23 
5. Very much 40 60 
67 100 
IV. In favor of continuing service? 
1. Definitely not 1 l 
2. Probably not 2 5 
3. Immaterial 0 0 
4. Probably yes ll 16 
5. Definitely yes 52 7 
67 100 


*This information is published each year in the November or De 
cember issue. 
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Whatever happened rust? 


The metal wont rust and the chrome 
wont ‘freckle’ for years and years 


| 

| 

| 
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1960's VALIANT Exclusive 
rust prevention methods 
will give you more value at 
trade-in time. 


Remember that down-in-the-mouth feeling you got when you first noticed 
those tiny “‘freckles’” in the paint and chrome? 


You’d only had the car about a year but the fine sheen was gone and with it 
went the gleam in your eye. Because you knew rust was about to turn a 
proud possession into just plain transportation. 


But rust won’t stampede you into trading your 1960 car from Chrysler 
Corporation. Years will go by and you'll think that rust has forgotten where 
your car lives. 


What put the brakes on rust? New processes used only by Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. Each and every body is treated with chemicals not available before 
now. Soaked seven times each to protect the metal from the inside out— 
where rust hits hardest and where other methods can’t reach. 


You’ll wonder what happened to rust. And when you finally do decide to 
trade, think how much your clear-complexioned car will bring you—your 


Bodies soaked seven times in 
‘ giant tanks, protecting metal from the in- 
1960 car from Chrysler Corporation. side out—where other methods miss. 


P.S. TO FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL: CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


If you are serving abroad or are about to 


return to the U. S., Chrysler Corporation OVERSEAS DIVISION 


offers you an important reduction in price 


on the car you want—plus delivery when Address inquiries to nearest Regional Sales Office: 

and where you want it. For details on car : 

specifications and prices, check the Personal Chrysler International, S.A. Chrysler International, S.A. Chrysler International, S.A. 
Purchases File of the Administrative Officer P.O. Box 1225 P.O. Box 317 Apartado 2294 

at your Embassy or Consulate. Rotterdam, Holland London, S.W.1., England Havana, Cuba 


De: 


VALIANT PLYMOUTH DODGE DART + DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


ll 
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“Weedward Lethuop SAVE 
ON ALL YOUR U.S. PURCHASES 


AUTHORIZED EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


ALSO MOST MAJOR AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


e TELEVISION e ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
e RADIOS e REFRIGERATORS 
e AIR CONDITIONERS e RANGES 
e PHONOGRAPHS e WASHING MACHINES 
Washington is home base e ALL BRANDS LP RECORDS and MANY OTHER PROD- | 
for most Foreign Service people, and UCTS SUPPLIED IN ALL VOLTAGES, ALL CYCLES. 
Woodward & Lothrop is their We specialize in supplying low export discounts to 
shopping center. U.S. Foreign Service, Special Mission and Military per- 
sonnel. We export pack where necessary and make 
Knowing what is fashion right is one money-saving combined shipment. 
+ of b, f + 
“Your ONE STOP EXPORT SUPPLIERS” | | 
stationed in Paris and can't get home | 
let our Personal Shoppers help you, . 
for we have always been a store where CARDINAL EXPORT CORP. 
courtesy and quality are traditional 135 W. 29th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


PEnnsylvania 6-5855 Cable: COCARDINAL 


PSS 
First in World Wide Banking 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street @ 84 Branches in Greater New York 


Carry First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks * Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 
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When you can't find them abroad, 
you can order direct 


Air Mail your orders and inquiries to: 


We'll ship you 
anywhere in the world! 


from us. 


FILTER CIGARETTES 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


PRIN 


CE ALBER! 


ALL 


CARTER HALL 
@ 


r favorite brands to you 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Export Department 


Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A. 
CAMEL...5 cartons 


QUANTITY WANTED 


So good and mild... the finest taste in smoking! 
WINSTON (King-Size) 5 cartons 


WINSTON (Crush-Proof Box). ...5 Cartons 
Winston tastes good — like a cigarette should! 
SALEM ...5 cartons 


Menthol-fresh — a new idea in smoking! 


CAVALIER (Crush-Proof Box)... 5 cartons 
America’s superior long-size cigarette. 


PRINCE ALBERT ... 1 doz. 14-0z. Metal Humidors 
The largest-selling smoking tobacco in the world! 
CARTER HALL... 1 doz. 8-0z. Metal Humidors 

Distinguished new pipe tobacco with rich flavor. 
NOTE: Each carton contains 10 packs of 20 ci 


NAME. 


$11.45...._] DOZEN 


$4.27.... L__] CARTONS 

Cigarettes and tobacco shipped by parcel 
$4.82... _] CARTONS post immediately upon receipt of your order, 

with usual transit time about 60 days. Cig- 
4.82... L__] CARTONS arettes shipped in parcels containing 5, 10, 
$4.82 a CARTONS 15 or 25 cartons — no limit as to quantity. 
ay LP Prices do not include cost of transporta- 
$4.72... L__] CARTONS tion and insurance. All prices subject to 


change without notice. Orders subject to 
acceptance by us and to prices prevailing 


on date of shipment. 


L_] DOZEN 


garettes each. 


Our Export Department is at your 
service. Just tell us, ‘Ship me each 


ADDRESS. 


month. . .’’, and you can be sure of a 


continuous supply of fresh cigarettes 
and tobacco. 


4 
FRESH FRESH 
USA 
— — — — — USE PORTION BELOW AS ORDER BLANK— — — — — — — — — — — — — 
) 
| | 
| 
$9.11... 
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100 STOCKS 
IN ONE 


Through mutual fund shares you acquire an 
interest in many American Corporations, 
each carefully chosen and consistently super- 
vised by professional investment managers. 
They will make changes in the holdings when 
they consider them advisable. You will be 
relieved of work and worry, especially bur- 
densome while stationed abroad. 

Drop in, phone, or write; perhaps you 


want to use the coupon below. ‘There is no 


cost or obligation. 


To: Service Investment Corporation 
927 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


FS}-4-60 


| am interested in a Mutual Fund investment program stress- 
ing within the limits of the market risk: 


Possible growth of capital—future income 
Conservative income and possible long-term growth 
| intend: To make a one-time investment of about $ 
To start an investment program of $ 
monthly, ( 


) quarterly, for a period of years. 


| understand that these programs are flexible and can be 
suspended or discontinued without penalty. (This information 
is for guidance only and does not assure achievement of 
objective). 


(Please print) 


SERVICE INVESTMENT 


Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W. Telephone: NA 8-6770 
Washington 5, D. C. Cable: SERVISCO 
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Heard on the Hill: 


“The Splendid American” 


SENATOR CLiFForD P. Case (R., N. J.). Mr. Presivdent, 
many complaints about U. S. technical assistance programs 
have been publicly aired. culminating perhaps in the recent 
best seller, “The Ugly American.” In welcoming contrast 
to these charges about the behavior of Americans on over. 
seas assignments and the manner in which the American 
taxpayer's money is spent abroad, an article has recently 
appeared in the HapAssaAH NEWSLETTER, the national pub- 
lication of the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, 
which I should like to call to the attention of my colleagues, 


This article, “The Splendid American in Israel,” by Phil. 
ip Gillon, describes the dedication and true value of a 
number of Americans charged with carrying out various 
technical assistance projects in the State of Israel. | ask 
unanimous consent that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 


. . . Hundreds of thousands of Americans have read a 
best-seller entitled “The Ugly American’ and asked themselves 
anxiously whether their representatives abroad are really 
as obnoxious as the characters described by authors Lederer 
and Burdick . . . foolish, fatuous, aggressive, opinionated, 


and arrogantly convinced that the American way is the only | 


way and anything homegrown beneath contempt. 


“TI cannot say anything about points east of Suez, but | 
have met and interviewed dozens of Embassy, U. S. Infor- 
mation Service and U. S. Operations Mission personnel in 
Israel, and have yet to meet an American who is not intel- 
ligent, unaggressive, and soft-spoken to a degree that makes 
an interview difficult. With their mild drawls, they are all 
almost excessively deferential to the opinions of others and 
the view that the local man knows best is basic to their atti- 
tudes. 


“The International Cooperation Administration enlists per- 
sonnel as ‘expert technicians to serve with the U. S. Opera- 
tions Mission as advisers to Israel. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Israel’s rapid development over the last decade is in 
no small degree due to these mild-mannered men. . . 


“It is indicative of the American fear of giving offense that 
when an article recently appeared in the JERUSALEM Post 
describing the American contribution to the management 
project, an American professor promptly wrote a letter to 
the editor saying that the importance of the Americans had | 
been overemphasized and the role of their Israeli counter: | 
parts understated. This supersensitivity pervades the think- 
ing of all the American advisers. Far from any arrogant 
emphasis on their knowing better than the locals ( a feature 
of most of the advisers in “The Ugly American’), they bend 
over backwards to minimize their own contributions to 
Israel's development. . .” 


John J. Haggerty, Chief of USOM, defines the ultimate 
goal of the Americans very simply: “We are working our: 
selves out of our jobs as fast as we can.” 


(From the Congressional Record, February 17, 1960.) 
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The 1960 Rambler 


By Diplomats 


; il Not Too Small or Austere 
} 2 Not Too Large or Pretentious 


It’s Just Right For You! 


The new Rambler is the ideal car for Foreign Service personnel. For the New 


ra | Standard of Basic Excellence brings you balanced value through and through: 
to Fine car performance balanced with top economy ... Big car room balanced 
inf with small car handling ease . . . High quality balanced with low price. 
; Drive the Compact Rambler— America’s No. 1 Success car—always in good 
hat | taste, correct for any occasion. 
ST 
Rambler for 1960 
tof ampier for 
nad 


American Motors offersits Diplomate The New Standard of Basic Excellence 


Price on the Ramble 
Administrative Office’s Personal Purchases File 


i nd Foreign Service 
cifications and For Full Information on Rambler— 
osts 


prices. Ask to see the 1960 Rambler price and America’s No. 1 Success Car— Write 


i 3200 Rambler TUR RY 
po the world AUTOMOTIVE EXPORT DIVISION 
istribu 


assure you the finest service. AMERICAN MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


14250 Plymouth Road + Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. 
America’s Most Experienced Builder of Compact Cars 
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«tN CORPORATEOD 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
MODERN STORAGE FACILITIES 


Experienced Packers 
for “ROUND THE WORLD” 
SHIPMENTS 


WOOD AND STEEL LIFT-VANS 
e 


Special Allention to 
FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


“Over 40 Years’ Experience 


Guarantees Quality Service” 


LAwrence 6-1177 
2170 24th Place N.E. 
Washington 18, D. c.! 


APPLIANCES FOR USE OVERSEAS 


N ALL VOLTAGES AND CYCLES 
‘NATIONALLY KNOWN BRANDS. 
OVERSEAS WARRANTIES | 


rs, Washing Machines, Air Conditioners, Telev 
econ Equipment, Toasters, Mixers, Irons 


the world over for the fastest, most courteous, 
~ efficient service including export packing, 
shipping and documentation. 


Distributed for Export only ee 
TRADING CO. 


50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y., WHitehall 4-0085. Cable ‘‘ARISTEXIM,” N. Y. 


Branch Office: 1000 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. District 7-1422. 
Cable: “‘ARISTEXIM,"’ Washington, D.C. 


| 


punctuality. 


MAY, 1935 


IN THE JOURNAL 


by JAMES B. STEWART 


Poe Did Not Lucubrate at State 


ONSUL GENERAL Arthur C. Frost in the May 1935 Jour. 
C NAL: 

“To the Editor: . . . The following letter [was] written by 
a Washington friend to Edgar Allan Poe on May 20, 1841: 

‘How would you like to be an office holder here at $1,500 
per year payable monthly by Uncle Sam, who, however slack 
he may be to his general creditors, pays his officials with due 
How would you like it? You stroll to your 
office a little after nine in the morning leisurely, and you 
stroll from it a little after two in the afternoon homeward to 
dinner and return no more that day. If, during office hours, 
you have anything to do, it is an agreeable relaxation from 
the monotonous laziness of the day. You have on your desk 
everything in the writing line in apple-pie order. and if you 
choose to lucubrate in a literary way, why you can lucu- 
brate....’ 

“Poe replied:] ‘I wish to God I could visit Washington, 
but—the old story you know—I have no money: not enough 
to take me there, to say nothing of getting back. . . ..—-From 


Hervey Allen’s ‘Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan 


| Poe.’ 


“Unfortunately Poe never acquired sufficient influence to | 
land a Government position, and one cannot help speculating 
on its effect on American literature had he been able to do 
so. Possibly he would have filled a niche in the Code See- 
tion of the Department, and found ample scope for co-ordi- 
nation and review, perhaps even a gruesome tale of Murder 


in the Rue 17th.” 
Calle Dwight W. Morrow 


In March 1935, in an impressive official ceremony, the 
street in Cuernavaca, Mexico, on which is situated the house 
of the late Ambassador Morrow, was renamed in his honor, 
Calle Dwight W. Morrow. Mrs. Morrow attended the cere: 
mony.—JOURNAL 
Comment, 1960: Mr. Morrow was quite absent-minded, 
hence this amusing anecdote: 

“Mr. Morrow was once reading intently on a train when 
the conductor asked for his ticket. Frantically, Mr. Morrow 
searched for it. 

‘Never mind, Mr. Morrow,’ the conductor said. “When you 
find it, mail it to the company. I’m certain you have it.’ 

‘I know I have it,’ exploded Mr. Morrow. ‘But what I want 
to know is, where in the world am I going?’ ”—Fun Fart 


Foreign Service Changes 


F, HaArrincton. 
Henry S. 
Garret G. ACKERSON, Jr. 
James B. 

Cectt WAYNE GRAY 

Jay Prerreront Morrat 
Rospert ENGLISH 


Ottawa to Mexico City 
Department to Rio de Janeiro 
Copenhagen to Budapest 
Harbin to Shanghai 

Vienna to Department 
Department to Sydney 
Budapest to Paris 
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‘Sa delighhjilly different! 


ou Both are Old Grand-Dad and each is a true delight. If you 
enjoy Kentucky bourbon in all its rich and hearty goodness 
—then your choice will be Old Grand-Dad, bottled in bond 
100 proof. Or, if you lean toward the somewhat lighter 
bourbon—then you may select Old Grand-Dad in milder 86 
proof. In either case your pleasure is completely assured. 


LD GRAND-DAD 


how Str vight Bourbon 


THE OLD GRAND-DA es 
-DAD DISTILLERY COMP 
ANY. FRANKFORT, KY. + DISTR. BY NATIONAL DIST! 
TOO PROOF: i 
0 
Ory 
Dep : 
— 
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enjoy all your 

favorite flavors 
with 
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fresh flavors: 


ROOT BEER 
COLA 
ORANGE 
GINGER ALE 
BLACK CHERRY 
STRAWBERRY ky 
LEMON-LIME % 
GRAPE 
CREME SODA 
GRAPEFRUIT SODA 
COLLINS MIXER 
and CLUB SODA 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE 


Send orders to: 
THE SHASTA WATER CO. 
1555 Bancroft Avenue 
San Francisco 24, California 


25 Years Ago By JAMES B. STEV ART 


Recipe for Cheese Fondu 


Last month mention was made of a recipe for “Tripe 4 la 
mode de Caen.” With it in the October 1934 JourRNac is 
the following recipe for “Cheese Fondu” by Mrs. Wi!bur 


J. Carr: 


1 cup scalded milk 

1 cup soft stale bread crumbs 

7 tablespoons cheese finely shaved 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 teaspoons salt 

Yolks of 4 eggs 

Whites of 5 eggs. 

Mix first five ingredients. Add egg yolks, beaten until lemon color, 

Cut and fold in whites beaten stiff. Pour into buttered baking dish, 
and bake 25 minutes in a moderate oven. 


Comment: Mrs. Carr’s recipe brings up memories of our 
1940 Christmas holidays at Davos. Several FSO’s and Amer. 
ican correspondents from Berlin and elsewhere had gathered 
there, and one night the Jeff Pattersons gave a “fondu 
party.”” Among those present we recall the Don Heaths. Fred 
Oechsner, the Don Bigelows, Douglas Flood, and Carlos 
Warner. 


A son. William Cattell Trimble, Jr., was 
born to Vice Consul and Mrs. Trimble, at 
Buenos Aires, February 7, 1935. 


Comment, 1960: Bill, senior, now our Ambassador to 
Cambodia, brings us up-to-date: 

. . . By coincidence, your letter arrived on Bill’s twenty- 
fifth birthday. 

“Following in my footsteps, Bill was graduated from 
Princeton in 1958 and then enrolled in the Naval OTC 
school at Newport, Rhode Island. He received his commis- 
sion as ensign in the fall of ’58 and is presently assigned to 
the Office of Naval Intelligence at Chicago. 

“Bill is being married in June to Miss Barbara Janney of 
Maryland, who is not only the daughter of one of my best 
friends, but also a room-mate of my daughter, Carroll Lloyd, 
at Bryn Mawr, from which they both graduate this year. 


Nancy, our younger son Ridgeway, and I hope to fly home | 


for the graduation and wedding, provided the exigencies of 
the Service will permit me to be absent from Phnom Penh 
for a few weeks. . .” 


Born to Vice Consul and Mrs. F. Willard 
Calder, on March 9, 1935, at Southampton. 
a daughter, Anna Rosemary. 


Comment, 1960: Rosemary is married to Mr. William | 


McPherson (Peter) Christie, a British barrister. They live | 
in Nassau and have two little girls, aged four and one. , 


Salute From a “Senior” 
tt 


Old-timers are prone to look back to “the good old days” b 
and to grow sentimental over the old squirrel cage at 17th | f 


and “The Avenue.” In that frame of mind, I wrote a con ) 
gratulatory note to an old friend of mine, Ted Achilles. 


who had just stepped up a notch or two. I mentioned that 5 
there were precious few old-timers like himself still | 


“around.” To my great delight, came this reply: “I find 


very few of the real old-timers here. . . . However. | have ‘ 
never seen a better group in senior jobs in the Department F 


or seen things get done as effectively and quickly.” 
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. 
| ‘wherever yow NEPTUNE IS THERE! 
From the Cape to Cairo, as in any of 75 foreign coun- on Neptune, because they know that Neptune's 
f | tries and from coast-to-coast here in America, you superior manpower, techniques and specialized 
i | can count on Neptune to meet your moving needs equipment can do the job better. When your next 
swiftly, safely, surely. Leading corporations, foreign moving problem comes up be sure to call in Neptune 
| service personnel and government agencies depend —no matter where in the world that move may be. 
OVER 3,000 STEEL LIFT VANS! - TRANSIT PROTECTION INSURANCE AT YOUR OWN VALUATION! 
VAN-PAK PROTECTION FOR LAND, SEA OR AIR! e PROMPT CLAIM ADJUSTMENT, ANYWHERE! 


2654 S. Oakland St., Arlington, Va. 
Me he WORLD HEADQUARTERS New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WORLD-WIDE MOVING 


EASTERN Riverside Drive at 134th St. SOUTHERN Billings Street CENTRAL 2910 West Montrose Ave. WESTERN 3400 Broadway 
New York City Norfolk, Virginia Chicago, Illinois Oakland, California 


Warehouses and facilities from coast to coast * Offices and Agents throughout Europe, South America, Pacific Islands and Far East 
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IN CHILE... 


Concon: for Empresa Nacional del Petroleo 
(ENAP)— engineering and construction of 
Chile’s only major oil refinery, near Vina 
del Mar—completed in 1954—and recent 
expansion to more than double initial 
capacity. 


Brasilia 


\ 


SGo Paulo 


Rio de Janeiro 


IN BRAZIL... 
URUGUAY 


Montev 


Mataripe (Bahia): for Petroleo Brasiliero, 
S.A. (Petrobras) —various engineering and 
deo construction assignments since 1947, includ- 
ing current expansion program. Rio de 


IN ARGENTINA... 


La Plata: for Yacimientos Petroliferos Fis- 
cales (YPF)—substantial oil refinery engi- 
neering assignments since mid 1920's, in- 
cluding major expansion in 1950's. Lujan 
de Cuyo: Also for YPF—a large refinery, 
now under construction. Campana: For an 
affiliate of major U.S. oil compeny —re- 
finery engineering and supervising con- 
struction. 


KELLOGG ENGINEERING, TOO, 


Janeiro: for Refinaria de Petroleo de 
Manguinhos—refinery engineering and 


supervising construction. 


IN URUGUAY... 

Montevideo: for Administracion Nacional 

de Combustibles Alcohol y Portland 

(ANCAP)— major expansion, now in prog- 

ress, of Uruguay's only oil refinery, includ- # 
ing Kellogg-developed process units. 


BROKEN LINES TRACE PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S RECENT SOUTH AMERICAN TRIP. 
SOLID LINES INDICATE MAJOR KELLOGG PROJECTS IN THE COUNTRIES VISITED. 


BUILDS GOODWILL 


For many years, Kellogg has been building a firm founda- 
tion of understanding and goodwill in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay—the countries recently visited by the 
President. Kellogg has played an important part in help- 
ing each of these nations establish and expand their oil 
refining industries. 

In each of these nations, Kellogg is experienced in all 
phases of establishing new plants—including engineer- 
ing, procurement, construction, and the numerous prob- 
lems surrounding importing special equipment and mate- 
rials. There are permanent Kellogg organizations in 
Brazil and Argentina staffed with South Americans and 
North Americans who are thoroughly familiar with the 
customs and practices of this part of the world. 


FOR UNITED STATES FIRMS planning plants in these 
countries or in countries to the north, 
Kellogg offers its unparalleled experi- 
ence. Kellogg will send, on request, de- 
scriptions of its activities in each or all 
of these countries, as well as the bro- 
chure entitled “Planning the New Plant 
for Profits’ —which describes the Kel- 
logg organization and how it operates. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


PLANNING 


THE NEW PLANT FOR 


PROFITS 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies are in Toronto, 
London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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The AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


FSO—FSR—FSS 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE—ICA—USIA 


It will be to your advantage to study our hospital surgical major 
medical expense insurance that goes into effect July 1, 1960 as one of 
the approved plans under the government health benefits program. 


Get a copy of the descriptive brochure from your administrative 
officer. 


Only members of the protective association are eligible to enroll 
under this plan. The deadline for application for membership in the 
protective association is June 30, 1960. 


Address applications and inquiries to: 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., or 
1908 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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The picturesque houses of Georgetown, D.C. 


Potomac Portrait | th frst locke of 


the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, long since 


abandoned for commercial purposes. 


NO. 8 IN A SERIES DEPICTING THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF WASHINGTON’'S HISTORIC RIVER 


Ollie 
Atkin. 


~ 


The Farmers & Mechanics Branch of Rigas National Bank (dating from 1814) ms 

serving Georgetown since before the canal-building era, ~=s : 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FOUNDED 1836 ¢ LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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“Mors of our failures in foreign policy are probably not failures at 
all, ).at lack of power to shape the events we deplore.”"—Roger Hilsman 


The Planning Function 


and other 


“Hard Languages” 


k. Hopkins’ article in the April JOURNAL, the 

HarPer’s article of Professor McCamy on which 

it is based, the studies of the Brookings Institution 
(summarized in the April JouRNAL) and of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Syracuse University for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—these and many other pro- 
nouncements, commentaries and expositions of the present 
state of the Service and the Department’s conduct of foreign 
affairs share a common emphasis: An expression of doubt 
as to whether the Department, and more specifically the 
Policy Planning Staff (S/P), is engaged in sufficient long- 
range planning. 

The Brookings Institution finds S/P “on the whole, a 
competent group of officers respected within the Depart- 
ment.” but deplores its being drafted for certain operational 
duties and its “burdens involved in servicing” the Depart- 
ment’s participation in the National Security Council. The 
Maxwell Graduate School is harsher and veers toward 
Professor McCamy’s thesis of a parallel line of Service 
policy-makers as distinguished from traditional diplomatists. 
Mr. Hopkins expresses a widely held belief that the fune- 
tions of SP are too cloaked in mystery and that it “has 
through most of its history been bogged down in current 
problems.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to defend the De- 
partment or S/P. In deference to S/P it should be said, 
however, that its special relationship to the Secretary as an 
advisory staff requires that a “passion for anonymity” en- 
velop many of its activities and concerns; and that S/P’s 
charter gives it no monopoly on long-range planning in 
derogation of the line bureaus. The Brookings report rightly 
acknowledges that “the same staff that guides operations is 
the best source of competent policy thinking.” S/P comple- 
ments bureau planning by approaching problems from a 
Viewpoint of the Secretary’s world-wide responsibilities, not 
limited in area or function as are the bureaus. 

It is hoped that in the coming months the JoURNAL will 
give us further articles and encourage comment on the 
planning function, both because of its obvious importance 
and what seems to be the considerable area of misunder- 
standing which surrounds it. This article attempts only to 
highlight some of the more obvious pitfalls to avoid in 
formulating a clearer understanding of the Department’s 
planning function and to suggest other “hard languages” 
which the Service must learn before it will have that broad 


competence in long-range planning which our critics wish 
for us. 


by Henry C. RAMSEY 


Four pitfalls to be avoided seem to me to be these: 


l. That long-range planning is a panacea for the infinite 
variety of difficulties which characterize the everyday con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 


Two questions arise: How long is long-range? (The an- 
swer normally is three to five years and upwards to a 
decade). And, what distinction should be made between 
long-range planning and the task of factoring into present 
decisions the best judgments possible of foreseeable develop- 
ments, i.e., of determining as realistically as possible the 
“futurity of present decisions?” (The answer to this 
question, | submit, is that if there is a distinction, it is a 
distinction without a difference. ) 


2. That policy can exist in some sort of vacuum apart 
from action. 


Mr. Hopkins’ conclusion that “policy and action are in 
the total picture inseparable” is surely valid in the field of 
foreign policy. If we define policy in its simplest terms as 
feasible courses of action, shouldn't the policy planner 
speak the language of operations as conversantly as other 
languages at his command? And doesn’t the line officer. on 
the other hand, engage in the planning function when he 
passes judgment on the futurity of present decisions? He 
obviously does, though his long-range estimate of the feasi- 
bility of his decision is never called long-range policy plan- 
ning. 


3. That long-range planning applicable to the Depart- 
ment is comparable to contingency war planning. 


Many believe that we, like the military, should have neatly 
prepared plans covering any future emergency. A certain 
amount of this can be done, and is,done, through analysis 
of the implications of long-term forces—of striking balance- 
sheets between prospects and goals. But the applicability of 
military contingency planning—which involves relatively 
finite quanta susceptible to mathematical probabilities as de- 
veloped under the theory of games of strategy—to foreign 
policy planning should not be exaggerated. 

The Department’s planning function may be viewed very 
differently. Concentrating on what should now be done to 
produce favorable long-term effects may be more im- 
portant and more productive than as‘ing what we should 
do five or ten years hence under the infinite variety of con- 
tingencies which can arise in the animate, non-mathematical 
world of foreign affairs. 
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“LIFE AND LOVE IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE” 


“Whether you like Foreign Service Inspectors or not isn’t the question. 
they'll be here for cocktails in ten minutes—and you’re not even dressed!” 


; 


4. That a sharper line than now exists should be drawn 
between the planners and the line bureaus. 


Much of what has already been said questions this view- 
point and, collaterally, the McCamy-Maxwell Graduate 
School thesis of developing semi-independently of the “oper- 
ators” an elite policy cadre which would crystal-ball or 
brain-trust future operations. 

Let us suggest that S/P be imagined to be the prototype 
of such a cadre and then propose and answer three ques- 
tions: 

First, 5/P has traditionally been composed of people with 
widely varied experience in and out of government, about 
half of whom at any given time are FSO’s of wide opera- 
tional backgrounds. Through its consultants, S/P taps di- 
rectly some of the best brains available in the country, in 
addition to maintaining a constant flow of ideas and analyses 
by study and contacts with the governmental and private 
research communities. It also maintains consistent liaison 
with the line bureaus, their operations, and their planning. 
Which is to be preferred, the present pattern of cross-ferti- 
lization between operations and policy or a withdrawal of 
S/P into the mythical Ivory Tower which some believe 
should house it? 

Second, What helpful influences would emanate from this 
Ivory Tower? Some, no doubt. I suggest, however. that 
S/P’s value will continue to be in inverse proportion to the 
number of papers it independently produces and files, and 
in direct proportion to the number of ideas it helps gen- 
erate within the bureaus for tempering present decisions 
with long-range implications. 

Third, Would removing the planning function to an Ivory 
Tower, or an elite cadre, further the effectiveness of long- 
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range planning? It follows from 
what has been said above tht it 
would not. The planning func tion 
may be viewed essentially as the 
formulation of present decisions 
based on a spectrum of future 
possibilities. If this is the correct 
view (and the contrary is certain- 
ly arguable), there would appear 
to be solid advantages in planners’ 
being able to talk the languave of 
operations, to think in it, and to 
rise to the policy-making or plan- 
ning level with accumulated oper. 
ations know-how and experience. 

This is not to say that the De. 
partment is training or producing 
in as large numbers as it should 
officers who have as full an under- 
standing of long-range implica- 
tions as the times require. This, it 
is suggested, is an area in which 
the Service is also vulnerable to 
criticism. For the planning fune- 
tion involves thinking in many 
“hard languages” aside from 
Russian, Arabic, Hindi, Commu- 
nism, or the “syntax” of a divided 
Germany or an Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute. 

The more obvious of these other “hard languages” are 
national strategy and arms control, which are two sides of 
a single coin; the implications of science and nuclear de- 
velopments for foreign policy and military strategy: the 
“languages” of the new frontiers beyond national boundaries 
—oceans, polar regions, atmosphere, outer space; problems 
in assisting the economic and social development of under- 
developed countries; and the impact on foreign policy of 
the world’s population explosion. 

These are truly hard languages. They require far more 
than mastering new vocabularies; they require the master- 
ing of entirely new concepts and disciplines. Yet the Serv- 
ice must learn increasingly to command these languages if 
it is to discharge its operational and planning functions in 
what the Department’s Science Adviser has called this elec- 
tronic-nuclear-microorganic-astronautical age. They are not 
the languages of traditional diplomacy but they are the lan- 
guages of modern long-range planning. Their enumeration 
eloquently measures the distance we have traversed since 
the Congress of Vienna and testifies to the new type of 
diplomat who must be trained in ever-increasing numbers. 


by Ropert W. RinpDEN 


The point is 


In short, I would suggest that our faults lie not in our 
present organization or emphasis on the planning function, 
or in the stars (as indicated in the epigraph to this article), 
but in ourselves. For purposes of provoking further thought 


on a subject of the most vital importance to operator and | 
. ! 
planner alike, | would further suggest that our faults inhere 


in the difficulty of foreseeing future developments lucidly 
enough to influence them in time with present decisions 
and that these faults can be overcome only by the most in- 
tensive and sophisticated training in the “hard languages” 
of our times. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Action on a Foreign Service Center 


EMBERS of the American Foreign Service Association 
M serving in the field read in the December JOURNAL’s 
“Washington Letter” of plans to establish a Foreign Service 
club or center in Washington. After a necessary period of 
thinking and discussion during the fall, the idea took wings 
during the winter. 


A committee of distinguished friends of the Service 
was formed under the chairmanship of Ambassador Robert 
Murphy, ably seconded by Ambassador Myron Cowen 
and Mr. Charles Baldwin, to explore the possibilities of 
organizing a club or center for members of the Service 
and other qualified persons actively concerned with the field 
of international relations. AFSA’s Board of Directors en- 
dorsed the project in principle, and AFSA’s Club Com- 
mittee, of which Hendrik Van Oss is chairman, is cooperat- 
ing with Mr. Murphy’s group. 


The Murphy committee envisages the erection of a build- 
ing within walking distance of New State, which would serve 
as a center for dining, recreation, entertainment, and in- 
formal social and professional activities. Dining facilities 
would be adequate and sufficiently flexible to serve members 
who wish to lunch outside the confines of Parkinson’s Annex 
without undertaking the trek to Pennsylvania Avenue or be- 
yond, and to be used for such occasions asthe monthly 
AFSA luncheons, now held at the Shoreham. Separate rooms 
would be available for dinners and receptions, and a lecture 
hall-ballroom, library, lounge, bar, exercise rooms, and bed- 
rooms for transient members, are all included in the plans. 


Membership would be open to active and retired Foreign 
Service and Departmental personnel, officers of other Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with international affairs, repre- 
sentatives of other nations stationed in Washington, and 
qualified persons not in government service who are actively 
interested in our foreign relations. Dues, fees, and prices, 
would so far as possible be set at levels well within the 
financial means of junior Foreign Service personnel. 


It quickly became apparent that, if the Murphy committee 
was to be able to muster financial support, one vital piece 
of information was needed, and needed in a hurry—an 
indication of the extent and intensity of interest among 
Association members. Since the committee particularly 
wishes to determine whether legislation to assist in financing 
the project could: be initiated during this session of Con- 
gress. some 1600 Association members living in or near 


Washington were asked to reply by March 10, to a question- 
naire circulated to them on March 1. 


The response to the questionnaire was overwhelmingly 
favorable. Within a few days, 755 of the 1600 AFSA mem- 
bers circularized had replied. Of this number, 704 endorsed 
the idea of the center, many of them enthusiastically, and 
indicated their readiness to pay an initiation fee and annual 
dues to join it. Twenty gave the proposal qualified approval, 
and only twenty-one opposed it. 


While the necessity of obtaining answers to the question- 
naire as quickly as possible precluded a simultaneous poll 
of Association members in the field, the AFSA Club Com- 
mittee would like to have their views on the proposal. The 
questionnaire sent to AFSA members in Washington is re- 
produced on page 46 of this issue of the JouRNAL. Favorable 
answers to question No. 2 will not constitute a pledge in any 
form, but will give the Club Committee a clear idea of the 
readiness of AFSA members to lend serious support to the 
project for a Foreign Service center or club. 


The JourNAL therefore hopes that every reader in the 
field will complete and return the questionnaire. Such a 
Foreign Service center in Washington would benefit us all 
and, beyond that, could become a focal point—something 
that has long been needed— in our Nation’s capital for 
those who envisage America’s role in the world as a per- 
manent and growing one. That certainly includes all Asso- 
ciation members. 


The success of the center as it is now visualized will 
obviously depend upon a great deal more effort than is in- 
volved in tabulating the results of this poll of AFSA mem- 
bers. The first great problem is that of financing the initial 
capital investment. No one believes that this will be solved 
easily and quickly. Further hard thinking will be required 
before the necessary organizational policies are finally ham- 
mered out. The center must be something more than a 
pleasant alternative to the New State cafeteria. It can be so 
only if its establishment and operation are in the hands of 
an active and imaginative committee. The JoURNAL knows 
that such leadership is available, as is already clear from 
the efforts of the Murphy committee and the AFSA Club 
Committee. The JOURNAL consequently supports this project 
and will be happy to serve as the forum in which AFSA 
members can be kept informed of, and can offer their con- 
structive comments on, its progress. 


To fill out Questionnaire on Foreign Service Center, see page 46 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


Aprille’s 
Shoures: 


ALL IN A DAY, one 
could have seen up at 
Kenwood, or down 
at the Tidal Basin, 
the cherry blossoms 
bursting from their 
buds. With the 
weather suddenly in 
the upper eighties, 
and even in the 
nineties, there was a 
misty glory ’round 
these trees and 
Washington home 
folk and visitors 
were able to cele- 
brate the pinkest 
season of them all. 

On Easter Day some estimated that the number of active 
appreciators about equalled the number of blossoms, and the 
daughter of the Japanese Ambassador admitted that in 
Washington (though poems are not specially composed for 
the season), more is made of the cherry blossom festival 
than in Tokyo. 

As spring wafted in, baseball fans and players alike found 
new happiness, and new reasons for arguments. On Easter 
Monday the President flew up from Georgia just to throw 
the ball in for the Washington Senators and delighted the 
many visitors in town by his friendly smile and nods as the 
big closed car swung down the White House drive en route 
to the park to Play Ball. The Senators beat the Boston Red 
Sox roundly, 10-1. 

Even with the three days’ grace given taxpayers this year. 
because April 15 fell on Good Friday, the income tax still 
made the month an uncomfortable one for most of us. We 
can only wonder how the government ever was able to pay 
its bills before Senator Norris Brown’s income tax resolution 
became law back in 1913. It is true that in those halcyon 
days the total U.S. national budget was a mere $724 million 
(which wouldn’t even buy much of our ‘hardware’ today). 
And at the outset the tax rate was only one per cent, and 
that only on incomes in excess of $20,000. Having authored 
the inevitable and seen almost a century of change, Mr. 
Brown died this year, aged 96. 

As new leaves hung limply, then opened fully and sturdily, 
plans went ahead for the state visit of President and Madame 
Charles de Gaulle, heralded by more fanfare and color than 
Washington had seen for many months. 

At the JourNAL April was the cruelest month. Hard on 
the heels of our move to 1742 “G” Street (and what move 
is easy?) our new pait-time editorial assistant died suddenly 


“Spring” by Lipchitz 
(Shown at the Corcoran last month) 
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by Gwen BARKOWS 


in the office. Guy Epling had been working for us for only a 
short time, too short a time to get his name on the masthead, 
but he had contributed a solid bulk of time and talent to the 
JouRNAL’s April and May issues. 

One of America’s outstanding young short story writers, 
Guy Epling worked part-time for us while continuing his 
free-lance writing of short stories and articles. His folders 
were full of ideas, sketches, plots, published and unpublished 
work, that April morning when he died suddenly. 

To our shop he brought a quietness and competence. to- 
gether with a rich sense of humor, tolerance and intelligence. 


Hercule and the Headlines 


Early last month we had to call on the services of our old 
friend Hercule Poirot. How else to have the headlines ex- 
plained that greeted us one morning after the House Sub. 
committee had been hearing testimony on the Department's 
budget? We read: 


“Envoy LANGUAGE SCHOOL ScoreD As Hocus-pocus” 
“House Unit Finps US Amiss ABROAD 
Report on State Dept. also assails training and assign- 
ment of aides” 
“LINGUIST AT PLAY 


Trained in Chinese, expert is sent to London for more 
practice” 


An American diplomat who had won an “A” in Chinese, 

it said in one news story, had been assigned to London. 
There his sole op- 
portunity for con- 
versation in the lan- | 
guage of his train- | 
ing was with a Brit- 
ish diplomat who 
had studied Chinese. 
It was “fantastic,” 
according to the 
committee, that 
graduates of the FSI 
were thus being as- 
signed to posts 
where they have no 
opportunity to use 
their language train- 
ing. 

We were con- 
fused, too, but Her- 
cule didn’t take long 
to unravel the mys- 
tery—though to our 
knowledge the ex- 
planation never did 
come out the 
press. The Chinese 
expert had been sent 
to London, it was 


“Abundance” by Lipchitz 
(At the Corcoran Art Gallery last month) 
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truc. But for an excellent reason. His language facility was 
needed at Warsaw for talks with the Chinese Communists 
fro time to time but he had not been added to the Embassy 
at \\arsaw as he had no Polish. 


Sometimes it’s quicker to get the story than to get the 
fact-. Hercule told us. 


“Consolidation” 


While sling shot and arrows were flying in one of the 
budgetary hearings of the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, the speech of Senator Mundt (R., S.D.), author of 
the Smith-Mundt Act, was also being given close attention. 
The Senator said that for some time he had been advocating 
coordination of U.S. cultural relations, exchange of persons, 
and information programs: 


That is why, during the past year or two, I have been picking 
at the idea that perhaps these programs need to be placed in 
a separate agency, at Cabinet level, with Cabinet status, where 
their full importance can be appreciated, and their potential 
expanded ... 

The ideas of all of us change as the times change. New cir- 
cumstances call for new answers. For instance, | was once very 
much opposed to the idea of moving the USIA out of the Depart- 
ment of State because I felt that we would lose something in the 
way of coordination of policy. Now, I do not feel that these 
fears have been justified by developments, though I think coor- 
dination can be further strengthened and improved. 

Perhaps the reason USIA has functioned so well is due. not 
to any special machinery of operations so much as it is due to 
the high quality of administrators which it has had and the 
unofficial coordination which-has taken place. The present head 
of USIA, George Allen, 
serves his country well, and 
administers his agency most 
capably in this his second 
tour of duty... 


I have not inquired of 
George Allen what his 
thinking is on the special 
proposal I have made for 
putting all these functions 
in a Cabinet level agency. 
I am sure, however, that he 
feels that USIA has not 
filled its potential — that 
there are gaps to be filled 
—that new techniques need 
to be acquired—and that 
bigger jobs lie ahead as the 
Soviet cold war effort ex- 
pands... 

I was happy to have the 
Senate approve so rapidly 
the proposal I made to have 
special appropriations giv- 
en to USIA to meet the sit- 
uation in Cuba and to pro- 
vide information programs 
which would give the peo- 
ple of Cuba the truth about 
our country and its rela- 
tionships with them. I think 
this is an effort which will 
pay big dividends. 


AFSA Luncheon 


Under Secretary Livingston Merchant’s talk before 
AFSA’s luncheon at the Shoreham Hotel on March 24 was 
roundly applauded by members of the Foreign Service for 
its warmth and pertinence. He was speaking, he told us 
before the luncheon, on the three R’s. But his was no sim- 
plistic approach: it had the documentation and depth of one 
who had followed his own precepts. 

Winston Churchill, he said, was a vivid example of how 
reading can make the full man. Though Churchill ranked 
almost at the bottom of his class at Sandhurst, he educated 
himself while stationed with the cavalry in India, as de- 
scribed in his “Roving Commission.” The Foreign Service 
officer, too, has great need to be a quick reader as well as a 
wide-ranging reader these days. He also has need to be a 
good writer, to be able to present his ideas lucidly. concisely 
and persuasively. Ambassador Briggs’ telegrams. Mr. Mer- 
chant said, have become collectors’ items. As to ’Rithmetic, 
the great need is to be able in a situation to add two and two 
and make four—or when the situation demands it. to be 
able to make six or seven (because of interpretation or 
prophecy). But in any case to know which you were doing. 

Today, with the Service almost tripled since World War 
Il, Mr. Merchant said he was not afraid of any loss of esprit 
in the ranks of this “most unpopular and most respected” 
of professions. Furthermore, the opportunities are greater 
than ever to come back with “rich eyes and poor hands.” 
The revolutions in science and economics, he concluded, 
make it imperative that the FSO devote himself once more, 
and continually, to the three R’s, to self-improvement. 


Jom 
by Jean Fabert-Himbert 


Courtesy of the Little Studio, New York 
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EARTHQUAKE at AGADIR 


earthquake of ten seconds duration knocked into rub- 

ble most of the port city of Agadir, Morocco. The 
city had been a boom town from 1946 until 1956, built 
chiefly by French funds to take advantage of the rich At- 
lantic fishing grounds nearby, the finest beach in Morocco, 
and the growing production of citrus and winter vegetables 
in the irrigable regions of the Souss River Valley which 
leads from the High Atlas Mountains to the sea. Several 
excellent hotels catered to a burgeoning winter tourist traffic, 
supported by Germans, English, and Scandanavians seek- 
ing sun and swimming. A nearby French Naval Air Station 
trained French pilots, provided employment for many 
Moroccans. and gave business to many small shops in the 
city. Although Agadir underwent a depression following 
the independence of Morocco (1956), it was recovering dur- 
ing 1959, About five thousand Europeans, mostly French, 
but with good-sized communities of Italians, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, faced 1960 with optimism. They were joined 
in their feeling by some fifteen or twenty thousand Moroc- 
cans of Moslem faith and twenty-five hundred Moroccans 
of Jewish faith. In a few seconds this city was destroyed; 
more than ten thousand were dead or dying, hundreds in- 
jured, and thousands 
homeless. 

Early on the morning 
of March 1, the world 
learned about Agadir, and 
supplies and willing man- 
power began arriving to 
work with the survivors 
and French military per- 
sonnel who had _ gone 
through the night evacu- 
ating the injured, picking 
through the ruins for the 
dead and crying wounded. 
In the dawn hours Am- 
bassador Yost learned of 
the catastrophe through a 
telephone call from the 
Director of the Moroccan 
National Security Forces 
and at 6:00 a.m. he au- 
thorized the local U. S. 
military forces to expend 
$10,000 in emergency re- 
lief assistance. The De- 


Te MINUTES BEFORE MIDNIGHT on February 29, an 
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by RoBERT SHERWOOD 


partment was immediately asked to make additional funds 
available and in the end a total of $1.5 million was author. 
ized for the Ambassador’s use. Four hours later, accom. 
panied by First Secretary William Johnson and Public Af. 
fairs Officer Lawrence Hall, the Ambassador flew to Agadir 
with Sixth Fleet Admiral Frank Akers and Captain John 
Counihan, Commander of the U. S. Naval Facilities at 
Kenitra, to make our first survey of the needs of the moment. 
King Mohamed V and other key Moroccan officials also 
arrived in the area during the morning. 


HE FRENCH Naval Air Station, four miles from the city, 

was the obvious spot for an American command post. 
By noon U. S. Air Force planes were arriving from the Stra- 
tegic Air Command bases in Morocco and from the Naval 
Base at Kenitra to evacuate wounded to hospitals in Casa- 
blanca, Marrakech, Rabat and Kenitra. Doctors, nurses, 
and medical supplies from the U. S. bases were established 
in a hangar. Communications were soon centralized at the 
hangar under direction of Colonel Wendell Kelley, Director 
of the Moroccan Liaison Office (MLO) of the U. S. Air 
Force in Morocco. MARS (Military Amateur Radio Serv- 
ice) operators manned the MLO radio day and _ night, 


Ambassador Charles W. Yost, Robert Sherwood, Consul at Casablanca, Admiral Frank 
Akers, and Joseph Brent, USOM, Rabat. 
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FOR SEVENTY YEARS 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Serurit MARINE INSURANCE 


COVERS ALL EFFECTS WHICH 
HAVE 
EVEN A “FLAVOR OF MOTION” 


Water Buffalo pull Security Steel Liftvan in Sofia 


“Thank you for your letter of February 18, 
and check in payment of my insurance claim. 
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| have had the feeling that not only were you 
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but that you were my agent looking after my 
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q s/ Richard P. Butrick 
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BEAM 


serves world markets 


wherever in the world you’re stationed, the entire 
Beam line of famous products is available to you 
. . . including the same fine sour mash bourbons 
Americans have respected for more than 164 years! 


BOURBON 


Bien, 


JIM BEAM, 86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon; 
BEAM BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 Proof; BEAM’S 
CHOICE Charcoal Filtered 90 Proof, 6 years old—sour 
mash; BEAM’S PIN BOTTLE, 86.8 Proof, 8 years old. 


and don’t forget 


Baranof Vodka and Chateaux Brand Cordials, Brandies, 
Liqueurs and Fruit Flavored Vodkas. 


JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO. 
65 E. SOUTH WATER ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DISTILLERY & BOTTLING PLANT #1, CLERMONT, KY. 
DISTILLERY #2, BEAM, KENTUCKY 


EARTHQUAKE 


“patching in” calls to the Embassy. Shelter material—te tts, 
cots, blankets, food, medical supplies, and rescue teams 
from our bases, arrived throughout the day while woun:led 
and homeless were evacuated. In the first twenty-four hours 
three hundred injured and three hundred refugees were 
flown out by the U. S. forces. Less than twenty-four hours 
after the disaster the rescue operations of the Moroccans, 
French and Americans had sent out the vast majority of the 
injured, while the short-run emergency phase organization 
took shape. 


On March 2, Crown Prince Moulay Hassan. designated 
by the King to take charge of the Agadir situation, was 
headquartered in the nearby town of Inezgane. Ambassador 
Yost sent Consul Robert Sherwood from the Consulate Gen- 
eral in Casablanca to Agadir as liaison officer to maintain 
contact between the Crown Prince’s headquarters and the 
MLO communications post at the French Air Stations. Con- 
versations with the Crown Prince and members of his im. 
mediate staff such as General Kettani, Colonels Driss, Ouf- 
kir, and Hafid, and Doctor Ben Hima, gave an idea of the 
most urgent needs which were then transmitted to the Em. 
bassy for a co-ordinated supply action on the part of the 
U. S. Air Force and the U. S. Navy. In the Embassy. an 
emergency task force set up by the DCM and under the 
immediate direction of the Political Counselor manned a 
twenty-four-hour operational center to deal exclusively with 
all the varied aan of the Agadir crisis. 


From the U. S. bases came “rubble picking” details, which 
were placed morte the command of Colonel W. L. Williams, 
USMC, of Kenitra. Agadir had been divided into four sec- 
tions. of which the Americans had one, the Talbordj, for- 
merly the heart of the Moroccan quarter of Agadir. French 
naval units had arrived and their crews and Moroccan Army 
units worked in other sections. For the better part of chree 
days these gangs gingerly sorted the ruins by hand and with 
pick and shovel, and scores more of injured were brought 
out. Burying in common graves near the city went on and 
by Friday night, March 4, more than five thousand Moroc- 
cans and nearly four hundred Europeans had been interred. 


The possibility of epidemics was soon uppermost in the 
minds of Prince Moulay Hassan’s staff. Colonel Driss put 
the city under martial law and forebade entrance except to 
persons in uniform or with passes. The further search for 
survivors was suspended. At the same time Colonel Oufkir 
pushed ahead with the construction of tent cities where the 
homeless could be concentrated, inoculated, fed and con- 
trolled. Quicklime and DDT—most of it initially from 
U. S. stocks and/or the Anti-Locust Unit which is perma- 
nently stationed east of Agadir to combat annual swarms of 
locusts—were heaped and sprayed on the ruins. By Friday 
evening the stench of death was gone. Water purification 
equipment kept the units in the city supplied with safe 
drinking water. Daily water testing by the medical teams of 
Doctor Ben Hima in Inezgane guarded against pollution of 
the water supply available to the destitute Moroccan popula- 
tion. European survivors who stayed on in the area to help 
and look for friends and relatives as yet unaccounted for 
were sheltered and fed principally at the French Naval Air 
Station. By Saturday everyone entering the devastated areas 


(Continued) 
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Tie popular new Corvair or any of General Motors’ 
famous automobiles can be yours where you want it, 
when you want it, and at the price you agreed to pay! 

All you do is visit your General Motors Distributor. 
Just tell him the make and model you want, the color 
and optional equipment you require. He'll do the rest 
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service charge. Contact your local General Motors Dis- 
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Motor Vans for Local Moving 
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F.I.DI. (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs In- 
ternationauz ). 
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DONALD W. TOLSON 
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DANIEL L. BORDEN 
ROBERT W. FLEMING 
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WEBB C. HAYES, III 
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WEBB C. HAYES, III C. GRIFFITH WARFIELD 
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EARTHQUAKE 


passed through control points where they were doused w ith 


DDT. 


The U. S. effort was given mechanized assistance by the 
arrival on March 2, and 3, of a company of nearly iwo 
hundred officers and men with heavy equipment from the 
79th Army Combat Engineering Battalion, airlifted from 
Pirmasens, Germany. This company, working in areas desig. 
nated by the Moroccan Army, provided a capability which 
was not otherwise available. Debris-filled streets were 
cleared and some areas leveled. Its work so impressed the 
Moroccan command that the company was requested to stay 
on several days longer than the initial commitment. Under 
forced draft and at a speed of thirty-one knots the U. S, 
Cruiser Newport News, with Admiral Galantin aboard, raced 
from the Mediterranean to Agadir to assist in rescue opera- 
tions. At one time twenty-four ships formed an international 
relief armada anchored off the stricken city. 


At the time of writing it has not been possible to make 
a final accounting of American deaths at Agadir. An orange- 
packing plant and a projected fish-meal factory, partly U. S.- 
owned, were staffed by three American citizens, of whom 
two are known to have died together with the wife and 
daughter of the third. Several American tourists, injured or 
miraculously unharmed, were evacuated the first day. 


Crown Prince Moulay Hassan has described the recon. 
struction of Agadir as a three-phase endeavor: the tent-city 
or camping period, the pre-fabricated shelter period, and 
finally the reconstruction of the city along new lines. Amer- 
ican authorities are immediately involved in all phases. In 
the Embassy, committees have been set up for determining 
our short-run and long-run assistance. These committees, 
including representatives of the Political Section, the mili- 
tary attachés, and USOM, will work in coming weeks with 
the Royal Moroccan Army, the Ministry of Health, and the 
Ministry of Public Works. 


In addition to the direct and massive help provided by 
American military forces under the direction of Ambassador 
Yost, assistance was immediately forthcoming from Amer- 
ican organizations and individuals. The American Joint 
Distribution Committee sent food, clothing and medical sup- 
plies from Casablanca and is looking after hundreds of 
refugees in various points in Morocco. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference is working closely with USOM and the 
Moroccan charitable organizations on the problem of feed- 
ing the thousands who will remain for weeks and months 
in the camps near Inezgane. Personnel on our military 
bases have already collected tons of clothing and thousands 
of dollars for the Entr’Aide Nationale, the directing organi- 
zation for all Moroccan charities, headed by Princess Lalla 
Aicha. The American business community is contributing 
money and personnel to Entr’Aide, and Consulate General 
and Embassy wives have worked long hours sorting and 
packing clothing for the refugees. 


A British correspondent upon returning to Casablanca re- 
marked to Consul Sherwood, “I don’t always. approve of 
what the Americans do, but your effort at Agadir was mag: 
nificent. You flipped open the book to the page marked 
‘Disaster,’ went in and worked your bloody heads off.” 


FSO Robert Sherwood has served in Habana, Washington, 
and is now in Casablanca, He used to visit Agadir frequently 
before it died. 
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International Auto Show 


by Henry S. Villard 


USTLY PROUD of its annual motor show, Geneva went all 
out this year to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of 
what has become a momentous international event. The 

crowds that poured into this flag-bedecked city on Lac 
Leman were not there for the opening of the Disarmament 
Conference, nor for the Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
but to inspect the collection of shiny new models that herald 
the advent of a European spring. What they saw was a 
stunning display of sedans, coupés, convertibles and sports 
cars totaling eighty makes from eleven different countries, 
including the Scandinavian, with other automotive products 
and accessories from eight more. 

American mastodons were on hand, of course, in the 
latest factory models and such exotic numbers as Pinin 
Farina’s “Starlight” Cadillac, a blue transparent roof hard- 
top with sliding shade panels; but for the most part their 
size and price kept them in the background of the buyer’s 
mind, 

In belated acknowledgment of the handwriting on the 
wall, the USA was finally represented, in this year of grace 
1960, by three examples of the Compact car, designed to 
meet the mounting competition of the continent: Chrysler’s 
Valiant, Ford’s Falcon and Chevrolet’s Corvair. Of equal 
historical significance, Soviet Russia introduced for the 
first time its Moskvitch, Volga, Zil and Tchaika, thus boldly 
joining issue in the world motor marts with Western auto- 
motive skill and experience. 

While radical innovations are lacking in the present Euro- 
pean output, a bewildering impression is created by the 
variety of styles and colors offered by the principal manu- 
facturers. Practically every concern of importance has em- 
bellished its line in one way or another; several new names 
have been added to the lists; and the similarity of prices in 
the various categories testifies to the sharpening rivalry 
between the national product of one country and that of its 
next-door neighbor. 

One cannot help wondering, as one looks at comparable 
offerings of the leading companies in France, Italy and 
Germany, how soon the economic laws of the Common 
Market will begin to take effect, and whether members of 
the Outer Seven such as Great Britain and Sweden may not 
tend toward mergers and standardization. Certain it is that 
the purchaser of a conventional, medium-priced car has a 
dazzling choice today between makes distinguished more 


Henry §. Villard, currently Consul General-Minister at 
Geneva, has been appearing regularly in the JOURNAL’s pages 
since early in the 1930’s when he did his first article on cars. 


GENEVA 


than anything by their national origin, since comfort, speed, 
economy and workmanship seem strikingly alike regardless 
of the name brand. 

On an over-all basis, European manufacturers are evi- 
dently convinced of a growing popularity in the sports car 
field, for the trend of the displays is definitely in that direc- 
tion. In the heavier vehicles, better road handling qualities 
are apparent, with comfort and even luxury emphasized by 
the body makers. The smallest models claim quicker pick- 
up and are obviously roomier and more substantial than 
their predecessors. Progress is along the line of giving the 
customer more automobile for his money; more flexibility 
and verve in the motor; modern but not modernistic ex- 
teriors; more commodious interiors; and perhaps a creep- 
ing advance toward longer and larger cars generally. 

It would be impossible here to catalogue all the vehicles 
displayed to the public gaze, from the baby Morris Mini- 
minor 850, the Fiat 500, and the Goggomobil Isar to the 
stately members of the Bentley and Rolls-Royce clan. As a 
main center of interest, however, the spotlight was on the 
American Compacts, which caused much discussion in this 
stronghold of the small—not to speak of the small small— 
European car. 

Largest and most powerful of the Yankee newcomers. the 
Chrysler Valiant drew favorable comment for its clean 
lines, roomy interior and spacious luggage compartment. 
Advertised for “European size, American comfort, and 
sporting elegance,” it aroused curiosity because of its new 
inclined six-cylinder engine, its claimed speed of 150 kms 
per hour and gasoline consumption of only ten to eleven 
liters per 100 kms. With power steering and power brakes, 
however, in addition to automatic transmission, skeptics 
asked whether this was in truth an economy model geared 
to compete with the low-priced foreign makes or merely a 
reduced version of a well-known American product. 

Part of a veritable Great White Fleet of Fords, the sleek 
Falcon drew even more attention than the Valiant as a 
potential rival to the customary European-sized passenger 
car. Conventional in its approach to the Compact concept, 
with wide windshield visibilty and comfortable seating 
space, it emphasized an over-all length two feet shorter than 
the regular 1959 Ford—yet this remained on the long side 
by comparison with the average European model. 

Most of the discussion about these innovations from the 
United States turned on the Corvair of General Motors. 
Noted with interest were its “pancake” air-cooled engine in 
the rear, independent suspension on all four wheels, front- 
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AUTO SHOW 

end luggage compartment, low roof, and almost sports-: ar 
low seating arrangement. While a question lingers as to 
the effect of weight distribution in this pioneering rear- 
engine venture, the Corvair seemed closest to the European 
idea of what an American Compact should look like. From 
the point of view of price (delivered in Switzerland), it is 
somewhat higher than the Valiant or Falcon, and higher 
than the six-cylinder Rambler or Lark—the two original 
small cars of American make before the word “Compact” 
was invented. 

On the Soviet side of the fence, the line begins with the 
four-cylinder Moskvitch 407, a robust model designed for 
mass production and, according to an unconfirmed report, 
priced to sell for the equivalent of $800 at the Russian 
frontier. The Volga M 21, already known for its successful 
participation in sundry European motor events, is a_five- 
seater sedan of classic contours, equipped with automatic 
transmission if desired, an efficient heating system for cold 
climates, and a folding back rest that converts the interior 
into a sleeping compartment. As a medium class vehicle, 
said to sell for $1450 at the frontier, the four-cylinder, 
80 H.P. Volga carries the main Soviet hope for export trade. 


For the Communist brass, the Tchaika is a standard 
piece of transportation. This heavy limousine from the 
Gorky automobile factory, powered by a V-type aluminum 
alloy engine of 180 H.P. with overhead valves, has auto- 
matic transmission with push-button control, power brakes 
and hydraulic booster for the steering system. Slightly more 
powerful and faster is the Zil III, the prestige car of the 
USSR which, with its side seats and exterior design, immedi- 
ately brings to mind the now extinct Packard of a decade 
ago. 

All of Soviet Russia’s entries in fact look like automobiles 
of less than modern vintage, copied from American models, 
but incorporating French, German, Italian and_ British 
characteristics too. Anything as up-to-date as the influence 
of Pinin Farina is conspicuously absent. In the midst of gay 
colors and lavish chrome running riot in the Salon, the 
Russian products seemed subdued to the point of a Slavie 
melancholy. Ten years out of date as to style, was a typical 
comment. Not intended for a capitalist stomach, was an- 
other, in reference to the tight space behind the steering 
wheel. Interesting as a propaganda bid, was the consensus, 
but for some time to come no serious threat to advanced 
designing and sophisticated performance in the West. 

Also from the other side of the Iron Curtain, the Skoda 
works offered a handy set of relatively inexpensive four- 
cylinder cars (in the $1500-$2000 range), with the Octavia, 
the Octavia Super, the Octavia Touring Sport, and _ the 
Felicia. Their standard construction contains nothing star- 
tling, but there appears to be a certain export market in 
Central and Western Europe for these Czechoslovak items. 
It remains to be seen whether Communist China will enter 


_the fray in 1961 with its reportedly handsome Red Flag 


limousine, surprise of the recent Leipzig Fair. 

Among the other nations, France as usual showed a 
tempting and time-tested line of Citroens, Simcas, Renaults. 
Peugeots, Panhards, and Facel Vegas. From one extreme to 
another: the ubiquitous, ugly duckling Citroen 2, that 
favorite of practical-minded Frenchmen, to the magnificent 
_ Facel Vega HK 500, “fastest sport coupé in the world,” with 
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its hrysler Typhoon V 8, alleged to be silent even at the 
maximum 240 kms per hour. A smaller, lighter and less 
exp nsive offshoot of the latter was the beauteous four- 
cylinder, four-speed Facellia 1600, seductive in a coat of 
unbiemished white. The Renault “Floride” (for the sake 
of sensitive Californians known in the U. S. as the “Cara- 
velle) also registered much applause. It seems to have 
started a trend with its quickly demountable and remount- 
able top—now a featured part of many continental models. 

Germany has yielded ground in several of its exhibits to 
the all-pervasive Italian styling, the most notable example 
of which appears in the 1960 Mercedes-Benz. For example. 
the highly reliable, precision-made and widely coveted 
Mercedes 220 S has squared off its rear corners, changed its 
windshield and adopted an angular line that gives it an air 
of resemblance to the Fiat and to much current American 
fashion. Opinion is divided, but there are many— including 
this prejudiced owner—who resent the departure from 
Mercedes tradition and wish nostalgically for a return to the 
distinctive. conservative and unchanging style of previous 
years. Despite the competition from Borgward, Opel, BMW 
and the rest, Mercedes-Benz continued to draw the crowds 
with an exceptionally attractive display, ranging from the 
neat 190 to the champion fuel-injection 300 SL. Otherwise, 
the Germans have added to the market such midget cars as 
the front wheel drive DKW Junior. the Lloyd Arabella, and 
the BMW 700. 

From Italy, an increased selection of body styles and 
refinements in engineering contributed substantially to the 
high tone of the show. Fiat, representing 80 per cent of 
Italian car production, had of course the widest variety for 
the individual taste and price, with six models in different 
styles and color combinations. Alfa Romeo stressed the vir- 
tues of its 80 H.P. Giulietta; Abarth showed its sporty sports 
line: and Lancia advertised the coming advent of a front- 
wheel-drive Flavia which has been under experimentation 
for some time. It remained for Ferrari and Maserati to 
demonstrate the ultimate in the glamorous body craft of 
Farina, particularly in a bright blue coupé Maserati with 
all white leather upholstery and gold lustre panel trim. 
Needless to say, most of these proud Italian beauties are in 
the high-priced field, for only Fiat can be said to cater to 
the less expensive markets. 

Britain, with thirty-five individual makes, leads the world 
in point of numbers and twenty-three of these were on view 
at this show. Comparisons would be odious, but from the 
top drawer the Mark II Jaguars must be singled out, if for 
no other reason than for beauty of interior finish—as on 
the woodwork of the dashboard, window moldings and 
leather upholstery. The general outlines of the BMC group 
continued to suggest the Italian offensive—notably in the 
Wolseley, MG, Riley, and now even in the Morris. Auto- 
matic transmissions are apparently gaining in favor. So 
are disc brakes, as in Jaguar and Aston-Martin, which 
Britain has so methodically developed on the race course. 

There is no end of choice in the Rootes family for 1960, 
with the versatile Hillman Minx, the Sunbeam Alpine con- 
vertible, and a new six-cylinder Humber Super Snipe out in 
front. As smart a car as any to be seen was the Triumph 
Herald. a triumph indeed in the convertible class as proven 


| by an assembly-line demonstration in amazing quick time. 


An altogether new number of appreciably higher voltage 


by Henry S. Villard 


was the sporty eight-cylinder 290 H.P. Gordon, offered in 
coupé or convertible models capable of 240 kms per hour. 
Judging by the elaborate overseas sales organizations of 
these firms, Britain is clearly determined to export or die. 

Few independent novelties were to be seen this year, but 
mention must be made of the futuristic Ghia Teardrop, in 
which the rear passengers sit facing each other; the all-new 
“Italsuisse,” a clever example of Italian body work grafted 
on a Volkswagen chassis; and the MBM, sole Swiss entry, 
a racing car with fiberglass body and three-cylinder 95 H.P. 
DKW engine. 

Aggressive competition in the family car category may 
henceforth be expected from Sweden and The Netherlands, 
if the samples on exhibition are any guide. The Nordic 
newcomer is the 85 H.P. Volvo 122 S, a four-speed, four- 
door sedan, which claims an acceleration from zero to 80 
kms per hour in 11.7 seconds. At a special introductory 
price in Switzerland of approximately $2,750—a couple of 
hundred dollars less for the 66 H.P. Volvo 121—it repre- 
sents the highest quality of the Swedish manufacturing 
process. 

On the other hand, the litthke DAF 600 for four and a half 
passengers (the half a child) is certain to be seen more 
frequently. Its two-cylinder motor with fully automatic 
transmission is reputed to give 100 kms for six litres of gas, 
an economy paralleled in its modest price of less than $1500. 
An astonishing luggage capacity and individual choice of 
colors, with or without a distinctive white roof, should pro- 
voke widespread buyer interest. 

Will the small European car hold its own or give ground 
to the American Compact, was the question most frequently 
raised by a fascinated public. The future cannot be pre- 
dicted; but as of now, at any rate, the answer to the first 
was in the affirmative. In variety of offerings, in price. and 
in economy the Europeans have a long lead. Economic de- 
velopments in relation to the Common Market and the Outer 
Seven are likely to consolidate these advantages, until reali- 
zation dawns in Detroit that a compact Compact may yet 
be the answer. 


FOR ALL °60 EUROPEAN CARS 


write Raymond Peter Pach OR cable AMSALES—Rome for 
prices & delivery & personal service. 23 Via Marche, Rome, Italy. 
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on the road to 


MANDALAY 


you're very likely to see a dauntless 
F.S.O. followed by a covey of cartons from 
Merchants. It’s the State Department's 
Bedding-Down-Policy based, we suspect, on the 
old theory that nothing takes the 
hoo-ee-wow-wow-wow out of the jungle as quickly 
as a martini (on the rocks, of course) served 
in your very own old familiar martini glass. The 
very sight of that glass calms you... 
reminds you of the solid world of R. H. Macy. 
In the last seventy years, Merchants has 
shuffied a good many martini glasses around 
the world. And oil paintings. And Harvard 
diplomas. And grandfather clocks. And early Ming 
vases. And quite a lot of Raggedy Ann dolls. 
Frankly, we're proud of this particular 
service. Raggedy Ann, in a way of speaking, 
is the rudder of many an F.S.O. 
We believe she deserves enormous 
care and protection. 


MERCHANTS 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. 


920 E STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGION 4 D.C 


EXecutive 3-7770 Removals 


MEMBERS: 


National Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc.; Canadian 
Warehouseman’s Assoc.; British Assoc. of Internat’l. 
Furn. Removers; F.I.D.I. (Federation International 
des Demenageurs Internationaux ) 
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Cable Address: 


TECHNICAL STAFF REVIEW PANEL 
R. Kennetu OAKLey, Chairman 
FSO-3 recently Principal Officer, Belize 
V. ANDERSON 
GS-15, Supervisory Cryptographer, Cryptography Staff (CY) 
Dr. L. Crane 
GS-15, Supervisory Medical Officer (MED) 
YorkK 
aes” Deputy Chief of Division, Technical Security Branch 
(SY) 
KENNETH W. Perry 
GS-13, Supervisory Administration Officer, Office of Foreign 
Buildings (FBO) 
JoserH C, Witson 
FSO-6, Courier Service Supervisor, Diplomatic Courier Section 
(DC/P) 

Included among the employees whose performance records were 
considered by this Panel were: Nurses, Diplomatic Couriers, Foreign 
Buildings Operations personnel, Communication Technicians, Security 
Engineers and Regional Telecommunication Technicians, and the 
following were promoted: 


To FSS-2 

Amatels, Roland P., Sr. Hipster, Bernard C, 
To FSS-3 

Apert, Kenneth G. Forp, Hillman S. 
To FSS-4 


CRANDALL, David L. VALLEFUOCO, Ben 


Victor D. 


BarKMAN, Robert N. 
Robert M. 


Wuire, Robert W. 


To FSS-5 
Peterson, Peter R. 
Hammonp, Norris E. 


To FSS-7 
Stewart, Ruth 
WELSAND, Rita Jo 


CAMPBELL, Dorothy 
Lapka, Anthony 
McCioup, Fielden W. 


To FSS-8 
SMERALDI, Pauline 
STEARLEY, Jennie 
Stover, Mildred 


To FSS-9 
Peters, Edward L. 
Verrier, Alfred J. 
Vest, C. Woods 


Baron, Elizabeth 
Bayer, Olga 
RichMaAn, Wayne 
Savi, Annina 


BELL, Joel E. 
Bettoccut, Natale H. 
Cot.ias, John G. 
HosHAt, Wayne D. 


To FSS-10 


Beat, Leroy E. Otmon, E. Parks 


MOVING OVERSEAS? LIVING OVERSEAS? 
Is your investment portfolio planned for your absence? 
Are you being kept up to date on the performance of 
your investments? For this individual attention con- 
tact Robert R. Engle: RE 7-7607, Suite 1015, 1000 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


DISCOUNTS TO OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


All drug, cosmetic and sundry purchases — 20% off. 
minimum. Less than $25 order — 10% discount. 
Immediate Shipment 


131 Centerway, Greenbelt, Maryland 


Greenbelt Pharmacy 


FSO’s ELIGIBLE JOIN DACOR—Associate membership 
$5 annually. Bulletin. Family insurance. Welfare. May stay 
Dacor House while on leave or consultation. 

AND DACOR HOUSE—Resident membership, $35 annually; 
Temporary Resident, $10 quarterly; Non-Resident, $10 an- 
nually. Excellent meals, reasonable rates. Air conditioned 
throughout. Rooms, single $4 to $7.50; double $6.50 to 
$8.50. Club rooms for entertaining. DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR OFFICERS RETIRED, Inc. Dacor House, 1718 
H Street, Washington 6, D. C. ; 


AFSA Members who have not yet paid their 1959-60 
dues are urged to do so without further delay in order 
that they may continue to receive the JOURNAL, a sub- 
scription to which is included in the dues. Members in 


arrears are reminded that Postal Manual 132.465 places 
a limit on the time copies of publications, subscriptions 
to which have expired, may be mailed at second class 


rates. 
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Full Cirele: The Memoirs of Anthony Eden. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 654 pp., index, six maps, $6.95. 


by E. J. BEIceL 


Ss" ANTHONY EpEN had a recurrence of serious illness 
three years ago and was forced to retire from public life. 
He has written his memoirs for believers in the “need to 
take counsel with all who have pursued the endless adven- 
ture.” Eden hopes to write another volume about his experi- 
ences as Foreign Secretary before and during the war. This 
first volume is in three sections: Eden as Foreign Secretary, 
1951-54; as Prime Minister, 1955-56; and the Suez episode, 
which covered the last six months of his public career up 
to his resignation in January 1957. The book was put to- 
gether from personal minutes, drafts of telegrams and occa- 
sional notes jotted down at the moment. 

Most of Eden’s critics have concentrated on the Suez sec- 
tion of the book, which gives the appearance of having been 
prepared under considerable stress and pressure to meet a 
publisher’s deadline. Eden is frank in his judgments but 
reticent about the facts. He refers to “the plan” that had 
been intended to deal with seizure of the canal, but does not 
explain what was involved, if anything, once the landings 
were made. All he will tell us is that “our main physical 
objective” was “to insert an impartial force between Egypt 
and Israel along the canal.” He realized that our own role 
in this was to help him exploit the threat of miltary force 
while talking him out of actually using it; he admits that if 
he had consulted us in advance “there would be attempts 
to modify our proposals,” “before we knew where we were, 
we would be back at an eighteen-power conference once 
more.” and “we knew quite well that once palavers began, 
no effective action would be possible.” He reveals that not 
only ourselves but his Commonwealth partners were kept 
in the dark about the decision to land in Egypt. 

As for the equally dramatic end of the fighting, Eden 
seems to have attached as much importance to the run on 
sterling as to the menacing letter from Bulganin, but says 
nothing about being influenced by the United Nations. He 
says that “fighting between Israel and Egypt ceased on 


November 6, and our plans were therefore never com- 
pleted. The occasion for our intervention was over and the 
fire was out. No suggestion was made by any of my col- 
leagues that we and the French should continue our inter- 
vention. Our allies accepted this conclusion with under- 
standing loyalty, though they would have liked to see what 
even a slightly longer period of action might have brought 
forth.” The only real complaint Eden makes about us, aside 
from having made his own life miserable at the time, is that 
our opposition to the Suez action was to blame for the later 
disaster in Iraq. 

While they have attracted less attention, the first two 
sections of the book may have greater lasting interest. The 
account of the last months of the war in Indochina, with its 
description of large and small events surrounding the Geneva 
conference, is quite remarkable; this is but one example. 
Better than any other document yet available. these memoirs 
give us the essence of British outlook and policy on all 
the leading questions and diplomatic encounters of this 
time: Korea, EDC, Berlin, Trieste, Iran. the first Summit. 
B and K, Cyprus, and finally, Suez. 


“Village Life in Northern India” 
by BENJAMIN A. FLECK 


— COLLECTION of articles, some of which have previ- 
ously appeared in various periodicals and _ scientific 
journals, is a valuable addition to the growing number of 
works dealing with Indian village life, despite its somewhat 
pretentious title. The material presented in this book was 
collected during a period of eight months of field research 
in a single village not far from New Delhi. 

The author’s purpose is not to give the reader a well- 
rounded description of the village but rather to explore in 
great detail selected areas of village life. As a result, the 
reader does not set the completed volume down with a very 
clear idea of what day-to-day life in the village is like, but 
he has gained considerable knowledge of the way in which 
this community is divided into factions and how these fac- 
tions interact, of the land tenure patterns and the economics 
of the village, of the complicated (compared with that of the 
West) pattern of the Hindu marriage cycle, of the many 
festivals celebrated in this particular village, and of the vil- 
lagers’ concepts of religion, ethics, and the causation and 
cure of disease. Of special interest is the chapter concern- 
ing the jajmani system, which describes in detail how the 
economic obligations of the caste system are carried out. 
The book ends with a comparative analysis of the Indian 
village and a Mexican village which the author has also 
studied. 

Although not recommended for the reader who has no 
more than a casual interest in the Indian villager, this study 
should occupy a valued niche on the bookshelf of the serious 
student of South Asia. 


“VILLAGE LIFE IN NORTHERN INDIA” by Oscar Lewis, 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana. 384 pp. $7.50. 
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‘Reveille for a Persian Village” 


WO BOOKs about Iran of interest both to the specialist 
cand the more casual reader have been published re- 
cently. One is “Reveille for a Persian Village” by Najmeh 
Najafi and Helen Hinckley; the other, a fourth edition of 
“Iran: Past and Present” by Donald N. Wilber. 

Americans in Tehran frequently drive out the dusty road 
that goes eastward out of the capital, in springtime for 
picnics at the foot of the sacred mountain of Demavend, 
or in winter for the skiing at Ab Ali. En route they 
pass many little mud-walled, flat-roofed villages that cling 
to the mountainsides, usually beside a stream of water cas- 
cading down from the high, snow capped peaks. The 
American in his car and the Persian in the dust of the 
village street stare at each other uncomprehendingly, as 
though they were beings of different worlds, as indeed they 
are. It is a sad but understandable thing that few Ameri- 
cans—even those who are sympathetic and disposed to 
learn—ever attain the slightest acquaintance with these 
Persian peasants, or acquire more than the haziest notion 
of their ways of living. “Reveille for a Persian Village” 
provides such information. 

Najmeh Najafi is a Persian girl of means, social position, 
and (to judge from her portrait on the jacket) some con- 
siderable beauty. She is also possessed of rare devotion to 
her country and its people, along with patience and courage 
which at times seem almost saintly. 

Equipped with these qualities, an American education, 
and some experience with the Near East Foundation, Miss 
Najafi embarked on a program to bring to the people of 
one village a little of the education, sanitation, scientific 
medicine, and rudimentary modern techniques which had 
heen totally denied them. 

She would work in her own way, she decided, in a primi- 
tive village where no work along these lines had ever been 
attempted by the state or international organizations or 
foundations. She wrote: 

“I wanted my people to stay as they were, keeping the 
feeling of security that goes with doing things in the 
sweet, almost sacred, accustomed way. I wanted to seé if 
a better way of life could be built on a foundation of 
native customs and mores.” 

“Reveille for a Persian Village” is the story of her 
seventeen months in Sarbandan, the village she selected for 
her experiment in the mountains east of Tehran on the old 
Mazanderan road—how she organized literacy classes for 
girls, established and operated a clinic, promoted the build- 
ing of a school and a bathhouse, revived ancient arts and 
crafts, brought a little hygiene and sanitation to the village, 
and in general introduced a measure of hope and initiative 
to people who had known hardly anything but poverty, 
ignorance, disease, cold and starvation. 

One is impressed in reading this book with how much one 
determined and dedicated woman can do despite all manner 
of practical obstacles and the dead weight of despair. One 
is perhaps even more impressed with what remains to be 
done. Najmeh Najafi is an inspiring example of human 
devotion and dedication. But there are so few of her breed. 
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by STEPHEN CAMPE, LL 


It is questionable if the awakening villagers of Iran are 
willing to wait for the passage of a transient angel to ob- 
tain some of the blessings of Twentieth Century progress. 
More likely, they will urge the state to make more drastic 
and organized efforts to produce the benefits which they are 
demanding with ever increasing urgency. 

Earlier editions of Donald N. Wilber’s book already are 
well known to those who have made any study at all of 
Iran. The latest edition brings his outline of Iranian history 
up-to-date and adds additional data to the collection of 
pertinent information about social, political, and economic 
conditions in the country. A book of such scope must of 
necessity be superficial in places—the part about the Pahlevi 
period is hardly more than a chronology of recent events— 
and not everyone will agree with everything it says. Never- 
theless, Wilber has done a good job of compressing into 
one volume 4,000 years of Iranian history and of providing 
a quick glimpse of a wonderfully varied and colorful civili- 
zation. “Iran: Past and Present” is a valuable reference 
book for the student, journalist, or government servant. 
and an interesting summary of what-every-visitor-should- 
know-about-Iran. 


REVEILLE FOR A PERSIAN VILLAGE, by Najmeh Najafi and 
Helen Hinckley. Harper & Brothers, New York. 275 pp. $4.00 

IRAN: PAST AND PRESENT, by Donald N. Wilber. Princeton 
University Press, 312 pp. $5.00. 


BAKHTIARI FAMILY 


“De Gaulle’s Heritage and Prospects” 


“Frince, Troubled Ally: De Gaulle’s 
Heritage and Prospects,” by Edgar S. 
Furniss, Jr. Harper & Brothers, New 
Yori, 492 pp., bibliography, index, 
$5.7). 

by E. J. Betcet 


HEN HE broadcast from Paris 
W in the summer of 1958 that 
“history is not full of examples of 
men rushing to the barricades after a 
five-course luncheon,” Eric Sevareid 
drew a sharp picture of the last days 
of the Fourth Republic. To this the 
former Socialist president of France 
has added, about the present repub- 
lic: “When there are no more cabinet 
crises there is no more liberty.” These 
judgments are sharp, colorful, con- 
troversial. Mr. Furniss on the other 
hand has given us an encompassing, 
carefully phrased, and_ well-docu- 
mented account of French politics 
and diplomacy over the past fifteen 
years. His account runs to the 
summer of 1959; he has, conse- 
quently, the most recent as well as 
the most complete account readily 


available in English of the course of 
postwar French diplomacy, the de- 
bate over German rearmament, the 
creation of new economic and mili- 
tary arrangements in Europe, the war 
in Algeria, the massive immobility of 
the Fourth Republic, its dramatic 
overthrow, the preparation of the 
present constitution, the new political 
spectrum in France, and the methods 
and motivations of Gaullist diplo- 
macy. 

To the exposition of these subjects, 


Mr. Furniss has devoted several years 


of continuing work here and in 
France, and has drawn extensively on 
French periodicals and newspapers, 
as well as the advisers of the Council 
on Foreign Relations and its Study 
Group on France. He has written a 
difficult book on a difficult and highly 
complex subject. He has nevertheless 
pieced the puzzle together from the 
viewpoint of a distant observer, and 
suffers the limitations of a researcher, 
lacking the insights and commentary 
of a steady observer present during 
the events. Nor is his book intended 
as a guide to the care and feeding of 


the French; it is a work of political 
and diplomatic history. Only the last 
four of twenty-one chapters deal with 
prospects in Algeria, the French Com- 
munity, the international status of 
France, and its relations with us. 

Mr. Furniss believes, among other 
things, that de Gaulle’s mission is to 
help France adjust to a role severely 
shrunken by forces outside its con- 
trol, that all of North Africa should 
achieve “effective independence,” that 
the French Community can only sur- 
vive as a grouping of independent 
states, that we cannot make French 
goals the mainspring of our own re- 
lations with Africa, that a Frenchman 
should be seriously considered as 
Supreme Commander in Europe, and 
that we should stick to our present 
nuclear weapons policy toward 
Europe. As one author trying to cover 
the field, many of his contentions and 
conclusions remain tentative, some- 
times unclear or underdeveloped. He 
has, however, provided the best sur- 
vey of recent French history and un- 
solved problems available in one 
place. 


“The French Navy in World War II’ 


“The French Navy in World War II,” by Rear Admiral 
Paul Auphan and Jacques Mordal. Introduction by General 
Maxime Weygand. Preface by Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, 
U.S.N. 413 pp. Illustrated. U.S. Naval Institute, $6.00. 


by Russet Brooks, FSO-RET’D. 


HE FRENCH Navy has always remained somewhat aloof 

from the body politic of the State. Its personnel, made 
up largely of Bretons of whom many are kin, has some of 
the cohesion of a close-knit family group; it is monarchist 
in sympathy because of its royal origin; it is loyal to 
France rather than to the Republic and its esprit de corps is 
exceptional in an era where imponderables often seem to 
have little value. Moreover, it bears a grudge: that occa- 
sioned by the immolation of many of its best known leaders 
before and after the liberation of the country. 

The authors’ treatment of French naval operations is 
complete, accurate, and well documented. This is shown 
particularly in their account of the Dunkirk evacuation—a 
heroic deed of epic proportions often erroneously thought 
of as a wholly British affair—and of the part played by the 
Navy in conveying food supplies to a people threatened with 
starvation. Up until the Armistice, Franco-British naval 
co-operation was cordial, wholehearted, efficacious and loyal. 
and it was only after the defeat of France that men who had 


been trained to handle fighting ships found themselves 
involved in political considerations that were to prove that 
their forte was on the sea rather than in diplomacy. 

The chief criticism that can be made of the book is the 
failure of its authors, both naval men, to recognize, much 
less admit, that every thesis has at least two sides. The fact 
that many officers and enlisted personnel joined the Free 
French is proof that the Navy was not as monolithic as they 
would like it to be and that crises de conscience were not the 
monopoly of those who remained faithful to a France pre- 
sided over by Marshal Pétain. This partisan approach un- 
doubtedly represents the majority opinion of the Navy both 
then and now, but it detracts from the value of what is in 
general an impartial presentation and unless understood 
may well deform French naval history. 

Nor can the reviewer overlook certain events passed over 
in silence, notably those in connection with the scuttling of 
the French fleet at Toulon. It is obvious that at the time of 
the Armistice, this fleet was the sole remaining trump card 
of a defeated nation but that the failure of its commander 
to take the initiative led to the destruction of that card with- 
out benefit to France, its Navy or the Allies, is difficult to 
reconcile with pragmatic logic, even when the “blunders” of 
Mers-el-Kebir, Dakar and other “aggressions” are taken 
into account. 


ORDERING BOOKS? Through your AFSA offices you may purchase books at excellent discounts, Just 
address your orders to AFSA Books, Suite 301, 1742 “G” St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., 
listing the book’s title, author and publisher. You will be billed upon receipt of the book. 
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1. Washington. At the Luncheon of the Foreign Service wives 
last month the Nominating Committee for the new Foreign 
Service Women’s Association was introduced. Officers will be 
voted for and installed this month and further information on 
the new Association will appear in an early issue of the Jour- 
NAL. In this picture, Mrs. James Penfield and Mrs. Charles 
Bohlen discuss spring hats, and in particular a flowery one 


donated by Lord & Taylor for the benefit of AFSA’s Scholarship 
fund. 


2. West Pakistan. First Secretary Christopher Van Hollen. 
Principal Officer, raising the American flag at the February 22 
opening of the Murree Office of the American Embassy, located 
near Rawalpindi, the new interim capital of Pakistan. Assisting 
is Third Secretary Roy H. Johnson. } 

3. Karachi. Ambassador William M. Rountree (dark suit) 
observes the presentation of a farewell gift to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank M. Bryan on the occasion of their departure on home 
leave and transfer to the Department. Mr. Bryan was Budget 
and Fiscal Officer at the Embassy. 


4. Kuala Lumpur. [Local staff members of the USIS this 
year participated in the “Malay Mail Big Walk,” the first 14%- 
mile public walking competition organized by the Kuala Lum- 
pur English daily. While they won no major prizes, the in- 
trepid USIS hoofers all completed the course and each received 
a sportsmanship certificate and probably a few blisters. Team 
members, left to right, are: Merican Pawancheek, Ali Munawar, 
Thiagarajah Sockalingam, Abdul Majid. F. A. Fernz and How- 
ard Quek. 

5. Port Said. Some rather famous people made an appearance 
at Consul Chester E. Beaman’s Halloween party. From left: 
Neville Chamberlain (Lt. Stuart M. Beck, USN), King Farouk 
(Consul James B. Parker), Khedive Ismail (Alec Langtry, 
American canal pilot), and the ghost of Halloween itself (Vice 


Consul Robert H. Heron). 


6. Valencia. Present at the farewell luncheon given to Consul 
D. Eugene Delgado-Arias upon the occasion of his transfer were 
(L to R, sitting): Vice Consul Charles W. Grover, Sra. Dona 
Isabel Medarde de Carles, Consul Delgado-Arias, Srta. Luisa 
Cerver6é Marti, Sr. Don Francisco Dies Diaz, (standing) Sr. 
Don Vicente Planelles Granell, Sr. Don Ramén Sanz Garcia, 
Sr. Don José Munoz Campoamor, Sr. Don Rafael Picher Bar- 
reda, Sra. Dona Maria Nadal Soler, Sr. Don José Novella Cor- 
tés, and Sr. Don Guillermo Pérez Gonzalez. 

7. Saigon. Ambassador Elbridge Durbrow inaugurates the base- 
ball season in Vietnam each February 22, since the rainy season 
makes July 4 inappropriate for the traditional American Com- 
munity Day in Saigon. An “All-Star” baseball game with Em- 
bassy, USIS, USOM, and MAAG personnel heatedly participat- 
ing is a highlight of the Day. The Ambassador has donned the 
umpire’s mask after first enjoining spectators, “Please, no one is 
to throw bottles at the ump.” 
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CHATEL 


A Complete Real Estate 

Service for Residential 

Northwest Washington, 

Maryland and Virginia. 
Realtor 


1675 WISCONSIN AVE. 


DE 2-1137 GEORGETOWN, Washington 7, D.C. 


Bee P 4 


Apartment Hotel 
Walk to: 

State Department—U.S.I.A.—Downtown 

Restaurants and Shopping 
Day and Month Rates TV Lounge 

Laundry Facilities Valet Service 

Family Units with Kitchens 
Bachelor Units with Refrigerator and 
Private Bath 


1900 F ST. N.W. ME 8-0540 


AN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
FOR YOUR CHILD ~ 


ACCREDITED COURSES: Kindergarten thru 8th Grade 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Courses can provide, by mail, a modern education for your child. 
Courses are kept up to date by continuous pretesting in Calvert’s 
famous laboratory-school in Baltimore. Calvert guides your teach- 
ing with helpful step-by-step instructions. Courses stress the 
three R’s, science, and cultural subjects; are often used to enrich 
the educational experience of the above-average child. Children 
may start any time, transfer easily to American schools. More 
than 100,000 children all over the world have used Calvert Courses. 
54th year. Non-profit. Write for catalog (give age, grade). 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


The School That 


Comes to You Baltimore 10, Md. 


130 W. Tuscany Road, 


Beautiful 


For Every Occasion 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


lorists 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
EM. 3-6465 
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Participation of the United States in the International 
Labor Organization, by John B. Tipton. Instituic of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois. iv and 
150 pp., $2.00. 


by WitutaM J. Mclyrire 


T° HIS master’s thesis now published by the University 
of Illinois, FSO John B. Tipton provides good documen. 
tation on the interaction over four decades between the 
United States and the International Labor Organization 
(ILO). The United States joined the ILO in 1934, fifteen 
years after the organization had been established in 1919 
“to improve working and living conditions all over the 
world” and to promote social justice. The ILO was the 
first major international organization in the economic and 
social field which the United States joined officially. 


Mr. Tipton’s study gives Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins prime credit for the fact the United States joined, 
In 1935, the Department of Labor established an office in 
Geneva and named a Commissioner to maintain liaison with 
the ILO. Through the difficult war years, and until the 
middle 1950’s, the Labor Department had almost complete 
responsibility for United States policy and activity in the 
organization. Now an arrangement has been established 
whereby the Departments of State and Commerce share in 
U. S. Government participation in the ILO, although the 
Labor Department retains primary responsibility. 

The ILO has a tripartite structure, and delegations from 
each country have independent segments representing the 
workers, the employers, and the government. This makes 
the study of United States participation especially complex, 
but also fascinating. Mr. Tipton has combined his discus. 
sion of the history of United States participation with a fine 
analysis of ideological, economic, political, and legal factors. 
There is perhaps some imbalance in the rather slighc atten- 
tion paid to the ILO’s major postwar shift in emphasis, a 
shift which the United States Government has supported, 
from the traditional standards-setting work to operational 
activities and technical assistance programs. But certainly 
Mr. Tipton is to be commended for an excellent addition 
to the scanty literature on American relationships with inter: 
national organizations. 


“Giant of a Thousand Faces” 


A NEW BOOK on the United States, written by USIS-Mex 
ico’s feature editor Rafael Trevino, Jr., has been 
published in Mexico City by Editorial Letras. 


The book, “Gigante de Mil Caras” (Giant of a Thousand 
Faces) is based on Mr. Trevifio’s experiences during 4 
three-month visit to the U. S. on an orientation tour in 
1956; he was a member of a six-person group that also 
included local personnel of the press offices of USI 
Caracas, Buenos Aires, La Paz, Quito, and Asuncion. 


The book has been favorably received in several Mexicat 
newspapers and magazines which have praised its cleat. 
matter-of-fact, entertaining style; its keen observations of 
life in the U. S. and, above all, its fairness in presentin: 
what the author, as a Latin American, considered the right 
and wrongs of the people and the places he saw during hi: 
tour of the country. 
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“The village was situated in what is now the Dordogne.” 


Cardinal Richelieu and the French Academy by 


ARLY IN the XVIII century, French spelling was in many 
E respects quite different from what it is today. To the 
dismay of scholars the language was deteriorating. There 
was lack of uniformity in usage, and to make matters worse, 
those who should have known better were indifferent to the 
corruption of the tongue. Alien words, including even some 
derived from the savage Indians of the New World, crept 
into the reports of men like Frontenac, Champlain, and 
Sieur de La Salle. The youth of France, impressed by the 
exploits of those noble adventurers, were quick to pick up 
such words and carry them into everyday language. And 
confusion threatened. 

The great Cardinal Richelieu was worried. Among his 
many preoccupations he had, for some time, been concerned 
over the marked degeneration that was afflicting the French 
language—or, at any rate, its use by the people, particularly 
in the country districts. His Eminence was sadly pondering 
this matter one day when there occurred in a little village 
in Périgord an incident which not only emphasized the 


Norman Armour, retired Ambassador, first served in Paris during 
orld War I. Currently he is working on his memoires and dividing 
his time between Nassau, New York, and Paris. 


Photo by Paul Child 


NORMAN ARMOUR 


problem but also precipitated a solution which saved 
les belles lettres de France. 

You must know that the village was situated in what is 
now the Dordogne. It nestled in a fertile valley, through 
which ran a beautiful stream: as it splashed and sparkled 
through the village its gayety was echoed by the happy 
laughter of the inhabitants. They had reason for joy. The 
soil was rich, the crops good, there was ample pasturage for 
sheep and cattle, and the vines yielded dark, plump grapes 
for their wine. ° 

Among all the people of the village. none was happier nor 
more content than the village priest, the Abbé Maillot. He 
was a good and godly man. devoted to his flock by whom 
he was greatly beloved. On Sundays and Feast Days the 
faithful repaired in satisfactory number to the little church. 
There, together with Mass, they also received from the 
Abbé sound advice and sage counsel which they tried hard 
to observe, at least until well into the week. 

Now the Abbé Maillot wisely believed that the contacts 
with his flock should not be confined to the church only. 
Thus he was often to be seen sitting with the elders of the 
village in the Auberge du Bon Accueil, partaking of the 
good viands and wines there offered. With him on frequent 
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Now One Convenient Policy... 


e Protects your valuable personal property any- 
where in the world. 


e Protects you against liability claims while you 
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FRENCH ACADEMY 


occasions was his friend Abel Gérard who not only tvught 
the school but also had the only printing press in the \ illage 
—a simple, crude affair on which he produced such » tices 
as might be required for village consumption. Monsieur 
Gérard was furthermore a verger of the church—thus a 
man of many duties, but able, nevertheless, to enjoy ‘o the 
full the good things of life to such an extent that he sullered, 
like many of his friends, from his liver. 


One day, after a prolonged session at the Bon Accueil, 
during which the topic of conversation centered around the 
eloquence, piety, and faith of Abbé Maillot, certain of his 
flock decided to ask the Abbé whether he would be willing 
to record for them in less ephemeral and more permanent 
form those words of good advice and counsel, those profes- 
sions of his belief which he favored them with from the 
pulpit on Sundays. 


The Abbé was delighted at the request and prepared a 


short but fervent declaration of his religious beliefs, entitled 
very properly “Je fais une Profession de ma Foi.” Being 
not only a man accustomed to take care in matter of gram- 
mar, but also a priest and thus perhaps uncommonly 
sensitive to gender, he was careful to use the proper posses- 


sive adjective “ma,” thus clearly indicating “my Faith.” | 


For it is rumored that in those days the word Fot repre- 
sented not only “faith” but also “liver,” there being no “e” 
at that time attached to the latter word: “la foi”—faith, and 
“le foi”—liver. 

Declaration in hand, the Abbé sought his friend Monsieur 
Gérard at the Bon Accueil. The verger-printer had finished 
his first bottle and was sniffing the cork of the second. 


Readily he agreed to set the Abbé’s declaration in type and | 
immediately went, bottle in hand, to his printing establish- | 
ment to undertake what was undoubtedly one of the most | 
important assignments of the century. He worked indus. | 


triously and when he had completed the printing of the 
body of the Abbé’s “Profession,” he returned, as was his 


custom, to the title line at the top of the page which, like | 
the good wine in the Bible, he had saved for the last. By 


this time the second bottle of wine had been disposed of. 
The hour was late, and he was about ready to join Madame 
in the family bed upstairs. But what was more important 
was the internal knowledge that the second bottle had been 
a mistake. His liver was troubling him greatly. 

When, therefore, he came to “Foi,” the last word in the 
title, it was his liver that was uppermost in his mind. In 
setting the type he inadvertently used the masculine rather 
than the feminine of the possessive adjective and the title 
line became “Je fais une Profession de mon Foi,” rather 
than “Je fais une Profession de ma Foi.” 

The next morning M. Gérard, still bothered by his 
liver, took the freshly printed circular to the Abbé who, 
greatly pleased, thanked him profusely. Being so familiar 
with the text, the good Abbé did not even bother to look 


for his spectacles which he had mislaid. At the eleven | 
o’clock mass that very day each parishioner was presented | 
upon leaving the church with a copy of the Profession of | 
Faith, and each took it home. It was read aloud in a hun ff 


dred households in place of the usual grace before the f 


mid-day meal. Piety gave way to peals of laughter that 
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by Norman Armour 


reached the housetops. After all, it is one thing to make a 
profession of one’s faith, but quite another to make a profes- 
sion of one’s liver. 

The Abbé, poor man, rushed about doing his best to 
explain. M. Gérard, aghast, supported him nobly, exhibiting 
the original of the text. But to no avail. It was too good 
to let alone and the good people were not going to be 
deprived of the greatest joke since the King, Louis XI, had 
Cardinal Balue suspended from the ceiling in an iron cage, 
almost two hundred years earlier. 


From then on, when M. Abbé passed the Auberge du 
Bon Accueil, he was met with jibes both cruel and sly. 
“Comment va le foi, Monsieur?”, “Venez-donc, Monsieur 
Yabbé, faire votre profession de foi!” Too mortified to 
join them, the Abbé hurried by with eyes averted. And in 
church there was no longer the same attention to the Abbé’s 
words of wisdom. The unhappy priest felt this. Indeed, he 
did not know whether his flock was attending service in the 
hope of salvation, or in the hope of additional amusement. 

The situation was becoming impossible for the Abbé when 
the affair reached the ears of the Bishop of Périgueux. who 
summoned the Abbé and listened patiently to the sad tale, 
trying, not always successfully, to suppress a smile. As soon 
as the Abbé left, the Bishop wrote a full account of the 
incident to his old friend and patron, Cardinal Richelieu. 
Well aware that the Cardinal liked a good joke, the story 


— lost nothing in the Bishop’s telling. 


Richelieu was much amused and at the same time im- 
pressed. Here was a perfect example of the problem. This 
ridiculous misuse of the word “foi” was symptomatic of 
what ailed the French language, a certain ambiguity that 
provided a trap for the careless and brought down ridicule 
on the heads of the worthy. Of all things, “foi,” dealing as 
it did with a bodily subject all too tender to Frenchmen, 
should not be confused with such a spiritual thing as Faith. 


_ Here, realized the Cardinal, was a beginning. a “point de 


départ” for reform. 


So, Richelieu called together the most illustrious writers, 
artists, poets, and philosophers of the day and told them 
that, from now on, they would be known as members of the 
French Academy. A fine house on the banks of the Seine 
would be provided for them, and they would be expected to 
start work immediately. “But, first,’ said the Cardinal, 
“I wish you to settle this problem for me,” and he recounted 
the story of the poor Abbé Maillot. 

After weeks of august deliberation, solemn stroking of 
the beards, and the consumption of considerable wine, it 
was, if this history is correct, Monsieur René Descartes’ 


| proposal that was finally accepted. His solution was simple, 
) yet profound: Not to tamper with “foi” as meaning faith— 


to leave “her” as she was in virgin nudity, so to speak—but 
to add a protective “e” to the tail of the sturdy, masculine 


“ 
| “foi” to indicate clearly that the enlarged word meant 

iver. 


“Messieurs,” argued the learned Descartes, “Considering 
the strange things that can happen to language. ‘foi’ as liver 
might eventually be pared down to ‘fo,’ and finally to just 
Plain “{.’ It might, in fact, disappear. While faith is 
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FRENCH ACADEMY 


indestructible, livers are not. And to be without a word to 
describe our livers would rob us of a topic of conver-ation 
as popular as it is important. By all means, messieurs. let us 
buttress the word with an ‘e’ on the right flank to insure its 
identification as ‘liver.’ 


The Cardinal, highly pleased at this solution, immediately 


had a corrected edition of Abbé Maillot’s “Profession” 


printed on the Royal presses and published throughout the 
realm. Furthermore, he elevated the Abbé to Bishop and 
assigned him to the See of Vichy, a locality where he could 
labor to correct the tendency of a people whose preoccupa. 
tion in their livers exceeded at times their attention to the 


Faith. 


To the members of the Academy he tendered his con. 
gratulations. “Gentlemen.” he said, “having demonstrated 
by the solution of this small but difficult problem your 
wisdom and ability. I declare that you shall, from this time 
onward, be known as the ‘Immortals.’ ” 


And this may have been how the French Academy was | 


born. 


See editorial on page 25 
Foreign Service Center 
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1. Are you in favor of a Foreign Service Center of the nature 
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any alternative suggestions? 
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Scientific Method 


in 


HE NUCLEAR AGE has magnified the dangers implicit in 
our irrational methods of conducting international re- 
lations to the extent that we face the alternatives of 
reform or extermination. Even in the relatively safe days 
when gunpowder and TNT were the most destructive agents 
of warfare, tragic ruin was sometimes wrought by failure 
to exercise the power of reason in shaping foreign policy. 
An outstanding example of misguided foreign policy is 
seen in the case of Germany. In the latter nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries the Germans were rapidly advanc- 
ing to the foremost position among nations in science and 
industry. The future appeared bright. and it seemed that 
nothing short of an unforeseen disaster could prevent a great 
increase in their material well-being and intellectual stand- 
ing. When the First Hague Conference met in 1899, how- 
ever, the menace of approaching war hung over Europe. 
The conference discussions at times used the terminology 
of “the brink.” A Dutch delegate. evidently a man of fore- 
sight and creative imagination, spoke prophetically of the 
coming tragedy. He warned that the states were being 
“dragged more and more over the steep of the abyss into 
which they will finally perish.” In contrast, the German dele- 
gation, negotiating from a position of strength, showed great 
complacency. The conference was assured that the German 
people were not “hanging on the edge of a precipice”; they 
were not “hastening toward exhaustion and ruin.” The 
German self-deceit regarding national security had been 
created under the-strong influence of extreme nationalists 
and a military class that had little scientific aptitude for 
appraising international trends. Inspired by a false mili- 
tary-prestige concept of national interest, the German dele- 
gation at The Hague laid down such a skillful barrage of 
technical objections as to put an end to any hopes of dis- 
armament that might have previously existed. 
If the scientific method, so well developed in Germany, 
had been applied to solving problems of international 
_ politics, the disasters to flow from continued military rivalry 


_| could have been made as clear and impressive to the German 


government as they were to some German scholars. The 
- emotions generated by growing power. however, rendered it 
impossible for the government to analyze coldly the inter- 

Benjamin H. Williams, formerly professor of political science at 
the University of Pittsburgh and recently retired from the faculty of 
of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, served in 1956 on the 
Interim Committee on the Social Aspects of Science of the American 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Science. 


Foreign Policy 


by Benjamin H. Williams 


national trends. Germany was, of course, not the only irra- 
tional government. Few followed the rules of serious think- 
ing. 

In two World Wars the Germans suffered millions of the 
deepest family tragedies. Twenty-two million casualties were 
inflicted upon the armed forces. Thousands of highly gifted 
German boys, who might have made invaluable contribu- 
tions to their country and the world, were destroyed in 
early life. Many social institutions that had contributed to 
the national welfare were seriously damaged or completely 
destroyed. The Hohenzollern dynasty, incidentally, ceased 
to exist, as also did Hitler when his turn came. Brinkman- 
ship carried the Germans up to and finally over “the steep 
of the abyss.” 


International Security 


International society is on the edge of an abyss far 
deeper than that into which the Germans plunged. The 
United States. the USSR, and many other countries seem to 
be moving implacably to the verge of a disaster that will 
make the damage done in the two World Wars look mild 
in comparison. 

What can be done to place international relations upon 
a more secure basis? I believe that if the scientific method, 
which has wrought such spectacular results in the physical 
world, should be seriously and energetically applied to the 
determination of governmental policy, a long step would be 
taken in the direction of safety for mankind. There are 
several requirements of the scientific method as applied to 
foreign policy. Two of these are respect for facts and the 
insulation of the decision-making official from emotional 
group pressures. 


Respect For Facts a 


The political leader is too often inclined to screen facts 
to suit his immediate interests. He rejects those that are 
out of harmony with his program for political success. He 
accepts and places great emphasis upon those that he thinks 
will promote his career. When he throws certain facts into 
the discard and places undeserved emphasis on others, how- 
ever, he loses his integrity as a rational thinker. In arriving 
at his conclusions by this process, he cannot avoid error, 
and, in international relations, error may be particularly 
tragic. The true scientist, on the other hand, regards all 
facts as having validity. If the evidence contradicts his be- 
liefs, he must, as an honest thinker, revise his generaliza- 


Reprinted, with permission, from the December 1959 BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, 1100 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Il. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


tions so that they will account for the new data. He nust 
be loyal to the facts rather than to his cherished th: «ries, 

A continuous readjustment of generalizations is nec. -sary 
in a world that changes rapidly and in which new situ :tions 
occur and new facts are being continuously brought to light. 
The frequent re-evaluation of theories makes of the sc :entist 
a more progressive human being than the individual whose 
opinions are based on situations and data of a bygone 
period. He would not, for example, make the all too preva. 
lent mistake of applying the concepts of the age of musketry 
to the problem of survival in the nuclear age. Regard for 
facts also makes him a more stable and reliable person 
than the eccentric who seeks to fit the universe to his 
theories. It places him above ideological propaganda. such 
as Khrushchev’s contention that the western countries are 
prosperous because they “have killed millions of people with 
hunger.” It saves him from the illusion that the regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek is the government of China. 


Insulation From Emotional Pressures 


As nearby magnetic forces disturb the action of the needle 
in a compass, so local psychological forces often throw the 
decision-maker off course in foreign policy. The influences 
of uninformed groups, the anger and blandishments of emo- 
tionally disturbed segments of society, make it difficult for 
him to serve the true, long-range interests of his people. 
The politician is sensitive to the criticism and praise that | 
come from pressure organizations. He becomes depressed | 
after rebuke and overjoyed following commendation. In 
democratic countries his thinking is usually focused on the 
next election, and considerations of success or failure at the 
polls dominate his mind. One need only read the proceed- 
ings of a national political convention to see how far these 
influences cause the politician to desert the world of reality. 
In democratic countries a discredited political figure can 
retire to his farm or law practice. In a totalitarian state he 
may find himself before a firing squad. 


Who Are the Good Guys? 


Continuous sensitivity to the dictates of politically influ- 
ential groups tends to develop the attitude that we are 
“good” and our foreign opponents are “bad.” Mass sug- 
gestion heavily emphasizes the local virtues. The tendency} 
is as widespread as it is unscientific. The gospel that we are 
more righteous than rival foreign nations is reiterated so} 
constantly that most people come to accept it unquestion 
ingly. The typical man living in Mississippi from 1861 to 
1865 felt that the cause of the South was just, while his) 
counterpart living in Ohio felt the reverse. Organized | 
groups in the community would have branded these men as} 
disloyal had they expressed themselves otherwise. Soviet) 
spokesmen affirm that their system promotes the <a 


of the masses far more than do the regimes of the “capital 
istic imperialists.” Such Russians as have access to the facts : 
and can contemplate the situation without fear of the secrey 
police realize that the western nations have, in many ways} 


greatly exceeded the Communists in bringing welfare to the} 
people. On our side the diplomats frequently speak of they 
western countries as “Christian” and place them in oppo" 


tion to the “materialistic atheists” behind the Iron Curtain§ 
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ain. 


by Benjamin H, Williams 


Unersotional consideration should convince almost anyone 
that western countries, with their high rates of crimes, 
political corruption, and juvenile delinquency and_ their 
urgent seeking after profits and materialistic gadgets, are 
spiritual and Christian to only a limited extent. If diplomacy 
were scientifically conducted, one rule would be that no 
encomiums regarding ourselves or derogatory remarks about 
our opponents would be employed in either diplomatic 
communications or official public statements that concern 
foreign affairs. 

A healthier attitude in the effort to rise above local prej- 
udices and emotions is that which regards both ourselves 
and our opponents in the same light as a physical scientist 
looks at the properties and behavior of the various materials 
used in his experiments. It is not a question of determining 
the moral goodness or badness of the substances involved 
but of attempting to understand the laws of their reactions 
and of dealing with them in a way that will serve our best 
interests. 


People Innately Similar 


A useful principle, accepted by many outstanding anthro- 


 pologists. is that the peoples in the different divisions of 


mankind are about equal in their innate abilities. Hence 
their competence for good and evil is approximately the 
same. Cultural evolution too often throws various popula- 


_ tion groups into conflict with others. Under the pressure of 


mass psychology many actions of violence, including vicious 


- crimes, may be committed. In fact the self- sighewwen fervor 


that is constantly engendered by extreme nationalistic influ- 
ences often predisposes a nation to perform inhumane acts. 
Individuals fired with this enthusiasm and the hatred of 


their opponents as “evil” people will commit or condone 


atrocities from which, in a normal state of mind, they would 


recoil with horror. On the other hand great humanitarian 


achievements are also performed by the people of every 
country. Educational systems are established; provision is 
made, so far as capabilities exist, for the care of the sick 
and the aged. There is no convincing evidence that, over a 
considerable period of time, any people is better or worse 
than the general average of humanity. Yet the tendency has 
been for many political leaders to regard as immoral those 
foreigners whose conduct is at variance with their own goals 


| or their own ideology. 


Ideological warfare shows rational thinking at a low ebb. 


) An ideology is a creed that summarizes the doctrines under 
» which the people of a country, or a combination of coun- 


tries, have developed their institutions. It is useful in pro- 
ducing national, or a limited international, unity and co- 
ordinated action. It often brings about very beneficial re- 


| sults. Some of the doctrines may have served their useful- 
» hess and may now be contradicted by the facts of new situa- 
tions. At any time, almost certainly, parts of an ideology 
) will be out of date, since, although the social pattern of the 
world is rapidly changing, ideologies must rely for their 
» acceptance to a great extent on the force of tradition. An 
ideolozy is local and temporary in the sense that it applies 


to a particular people or combination of peoples and to the 
special transitory historical situations through which their 
communities have developed. For emphasis, however, it is 
usually expressed in universal and eternal terms. Extremists 
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selves. 


tempts to shield himself from the irrationality that flows 
from group pressures. 
_ fairs as dispassionately as the physical scientist regards the 


_ acing crowds to warp the scholar’s 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


feel that all people. under all circumstances, shou) 


con- 
form to our ideology. Each nation, when emotio:< are 
aroused, thinks that opposing creeds are unrighteou-. Yet 
we do not know very intimately or understand very ~ympa. 
thetically the situations that gave rise to the opposing ideol. 
ogy. Ideological warfare thus is, by its nature, a conilict in 
which ignorance plays a large part. 

Emotional groups focus their attention on present situa. 
tions and demand an immediate outcome favorable to them. 
From the standpoint of public interest, however, a 
comparatively long-term view is essential. Conditions are 
developing today that may tend toward success or disaster a 
decade hence. Politicians, because of the nature of the 
forces that sustain them, cannot see that far ahead. Their 
vision is limited to the next election or other determination 
of political control, and the strongest influences that play 
upon them come from impatient organizations. A _ social 
scientist must have his eyes on the future as well as the 
present. He must take into consideration forces and in. 
fluences that, to his informed mind, promise to culminate 
in momentous events at a future time long after the next 
election that so completely engrosses the attention of the 
politician. Emphasis on the scientific method tends to bring 
minute and undramatic facts of today into a proper rela. 
tionship with the probabilities of tomorrow. 


Foreign Policy Based on Facts 


The true social scientist seeks to avoid, or tries to make 
proper allowances for. local psychological influences. He at. 


He tries to view facts in world af- 


data of the laboratory. where there are no elections or men- 
judgment. The protec. 
tion of the decision-maker against the influences of unin 
formed but impassioned people will require a substantial 
shifting in public attitudes and a readjustment of the demo: 
cratic process, as we know it. The people, because of their 
great peril, must. of course, insist that their true interest: 
shall be served by the responsible officials. They should als: 
require that a government that seeks to protect their welfare 
be shielded against the attacks of groups that have par 
ticular interests to serve. A tremendous public impatient 
should be manifested against those special factions tha 
would take this country to the brink of disaster through thf 
desire to gain ends that, from the broad national point of 
view, are relatively unimportant. | 
The application of the scientific method to internation 
relations, as has been stated, requires. among other things, 


"sincere respect for facts and a dispassionate application (f 


the principles derived from them. The nuclear age haf 


brought into being radically different and vastly more ee | 
ous situations then those of the past, and they make nece# 


_ sary new governmental methods. 


Science, that was 


_ confined to the ivory tower, has within the last two decade | 


been applied with amazing results to the manufacture "> 
weapons. It is also being widely used by industry to mal 
great financial profits. The next logical step is to apply ¥ 


to a purpose that is far more important than weapons °F 
_ profits—that is, to make sure of the survival and peacelify 


progress of the people of the world. including nearly of 
million Americans. 


: 
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“F rom laylorsville, Ohio” 


Excerpts from *“*Mr. Carr of State” by Katherine Crane. to be published by St. Martin’s 
Press, N.Y.C., this month. The author was an officer in the Department for several years. 


Introduction to the State Department 
O N May 24, 1892, a telegram came from the Depart- 


ment of State announcing that he [Mr. Carr] had 

been certified as a clerk of Class One with an annual 
salary of one thousand dollars. Would he accept? The an- 
swer was yes, and the same day his acceptance was con- 
firmed by a second telegram, “Your commission has been 
signed. Report June first not later.” The farmer’s son from 
Taylorsville, Ohio, was on his way to the Nation’s capital. 

On June Ist, the new appointee presented himself for 
work at the Department of State in Washington. Exactly 
forty years later he looked back. It was “a beautiful sunny 
summer morning, but there was no one there except mes- 
engers. I waited until nine o’clock came, then 9:15 before 
anyone entered the Chief Clerk’s office. Then I was sent 
down to Room 111 to address envelopes.” The envelopes 
were of course to be addressed by hand, so Carr sat down 
and began writing in his Spencerian manner, all sweeps and 
curves. After he had finished several envelopes, the Chief 
Clerk, Sevellon A. Brown, looked at him and remarked 
brusquely, ““You will have to learn to write. I shall send you 
some stub pens and a diplomatic note for copy and you 
must change your hand.” In describing the episode Carr 
confessed that it had quite broken his heart because he 
prided himself on his fine penmanship. . . . 

The eager young man who came to Washington in 1892 
was to spend forty-five years of his working life in the neo- 
classic State, War, and Navy building at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Seventeenth Street. separated from the White 
House grounds only by West Executive Avenue; and his 
whole development was to be molded by what went on 
within its walls. In 1892 the building was comparatively 
new and very much admired. Practically no one ever ques- 


| tioned the beauty of its porticoes and mansards and its elab- 


orate details, all freely adapted from the Second French 


Empire... . 


Eddie Savoy and George Washington 


tT. MESSENGER who was closest to Carr during all the 


years of their service together was Edward Augustine 


Savoy, who, at the time of his retirement in 1931, had 
served as laborer, messenger and clerk for sixty years. In 


1875 he helped in the move to the new building and after 


he became a messenger in 1884—howing low, with his legs 
in the shape of the letter O—he ushered all the important, 
and the unimportant, visitors in and out of the office of the 


J Secretary of State. At the outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
".£can War in 1898 it was Eddie Savoy who was sent to take 


(Reprinted by permission, St. Martin's Press, New York City.) 


to the Spanish Minister his credentials on leaving, and he 
performed the same office when the Ambassador of Austria- 
Hungary was dismissed from the country in 1915. His long 
experience as well as a natural cast of mind made him an 
excellent representative of the diplomatic tradition. He was 
astute and he was witty. Carr recalled happily his reply on 
the day after a national election had decided upon a com- 
plete change of administration. Someone in passing asked, 
“Well, Eddie, what are you this morning? A Republican 
or a Democrat?” The answer came swiftly, with a low 
courtly bow, “Me? Why I’m still a diplomat.” 

The same kind of wit characterized some of the Ameri- 
cans employed in similar positions at foreign posts. At a 
slightly later period there was a famous doorman at the 
London, and then the Paris, Consulate, who, ignoring his 
own surname of Mitchell, rejoiced in the famous Christian 
names of George Washington and was called Washington. 
He had had a colorful early career as one of Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Rough Riders in the Spanish American 
War, and had the figure and carriage of a military man... . 
After the War was over Washington had been recruited by 
Buffalo Bill to be one of the platoon of expert cavalrymen 
in his Wild West Show. In this capacity he went to France, 
and while the show was in winter quarters applied for a 
position as messenger to Robert Peet Skinner, then the 
United States Consul at Marseille. When Skinner went to 
London and later Paris as Consul General, Washington be- 
came doorman in those cities. 

Once, in Paris, one of his fellow American citizens turned 
up as an attraction at some coffee house. Arrayed in a 
flamboyant desert costume he stood at the door encouraging 
people to enter. Wanting to have his papers put in order, 
he called one day at the Consulate—as he had every right 
to do—but unfortunately he presented himself in what Wash- 
ington considered an outlandish costume. Washington, at 
the door, looked him over very gravely. 

“What’s wanted, son,” inquired Washington. 

“My passport—” the caller started to say, but Washington 
would not allow him to finish. 

“Son,” he said, “you go right home and get some proper 
clothes on and then we'll talk about the passport. You ain't 
no sheik at all; you’se from South Carolina. Don’t you 


ever come around to the United States Government again 


dressed up in monkey clothes.” . . . 


Consular Problems 


One of the most important changes in the Department of 
State during Carr’s years there was the reform of the meth- 
ods of appointment, promotion and dismissal in the Con- 
sular Service, and later in the Diplomatic Service, and to a 
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administrative precedents for the establishment of a Consu- 
lar Service based on merit instead of political influence, 
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_ sessed a fund of information about diplomatic and consular 
_ faults and failures, and in his spare time was busy drafting 


large extent it was his skill and his effort that brougl this 
about. At the time he entered the Department, anc long 
afterward, each newly elected national administration even 
if it followed an administration within the same po itical 
party, began with a series of dismissals and new pactisan 
appointments. Carr worked to combat this customary 
abuse by obtaining legislative enactments and developing 


The Diplomatic Service, whose improvement was different 
and slower, was not part of his responsibility until 1924, 
when the Diplomatic and Consular Services were amalga- 
mated into the Foreign Service. 


His earliest interest in reform was aroused by Francois 
Jones, another young clerk working in the same room. 
Slightly older than Carr. Jones had served in Paris, pos- 


a bill he hoped to have introduced in Congress. The two 
young men talked endlessly on the subject. Jones “found 
no other sympathetic mind in the Department. Those who 
thought at all on the subject were disposed to ridicule the 
idea that there could be reform. . . .” 


The total effect on personnel and performance was bad, 
As Carr saw it there were three basic problems in the ad- 


lack of any attention to merit in appointment, promotion or 
tenure. The second was the absence of a salary system. In- 
stead of salaries consular officers were still to a large extent 
paid by fees collected in the performance of their duties and 
by such private business ventures as they had opportunity 
and skill to carry on. At some posts the fees amounted to 
thousands of dollars and at others the available fees would 


was that officers dependent on fees and on private business 
were more concerned with collecting the most money pos. 
sible from fees and in favoring their own business interests 
than with performing their public duty to protect the inter- 
ests of American citizens. The third problem was the lack 
of any regular inspection system out of Washington to en- 
able the Department to standardize and control the activities 
of consular officers and prevent abuses. It was often re: 
_ marked that the Department in Washington was the last 


ministration of the Consular Service. The first was the | 


not yield a living wage. Moreover, the general assumption f 


| 
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place in the world to know what was going on in diplomatic 
and consular posts abroad. ; 

It was from Jones that Carr heard one of the most in- 
credille horror stories on this subject. A newly appointed 


at the Consulate, and, without explaining that he had come 
to take over the duties, asked to see the Consul. There was 


clerk. The Consul, they said, was out. 
“When will he be back?” 


“Very soon,” said the elderly lady and the rummy clerk 
in concert. 
wait.” 


He waited that week. The two of them, the lady and the 
clerk, handed him the paper each morning, drew up a chair 


gered out of the room, her handkerchief to her face. The 
grinned. 
“Now.” said the new Consul, “produce the Consul, so that 


I can take over. Where is he?” 


three years.” 


“Energetic Language Program” 
Mrs. BoLton (Rep.. Ohio), Mr. Speaker, in this day of 


Consul arrived in a large European city, presented himself 


a nice-looking elderly lady in the office and a rather rummy — 


He waited all that day, the next day and the third day. | 


for him by the window and made him generally comfortable. | 
The Consul did not appear. At last the visitor explained his | 
situation, showed his commission and demanded to know | 
_ where the Consul was. The nice-looking elderly lady stag- | 


“He’s tied to his chair. Upstairs. He’s been crazy for | 


somewhat rummy clerk saw that the jig was up. He | 


rapidly expanding diplomatic relationships appropriate — 


foreign language training becomes increasingly important 
for the men and women who represent us abroad. As more 
and more nations gain their ‘independence, the need for 
linguistically competent Foreign Service personnel becomes 
ever greater. 


Last year, the Congress demonstrated its concern in this 


7, F 
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years earlier. As a result of this new emphasis, remarkable 
improvement has been made by the Foreign Service in 
foreign language competence during the last year. 
According to the results of proficiency tests given to more 
| than 1,450 Foreign Service Officers, some 83.5 percent were 
found to have a working knowledge of at least one of more 
than fifty different languages. Of these, 24.7 percent rate a 
specialist or bilingual knowledge, 35.4 percent have achieved 
| the professional level of proficiency, while 25 percent demon- 
strated a working knowledge of a second language. Less 
than 17 percent were found to be without a speaking knowl- 
| edge of any foreign language. 
During the next five years it is planned to provide five 
hundred officers with full-time intensive language training 
) for a period of from eight to twenty-four months, with par- 


| the Middle East, and Eastern Europe. . 


» Programs. 


(From the Congressional Record, January 26, 1960.) 


ticular emphasis on the critical languages of Africa, Asia, 


_ matter by making available more funds for language train- | 
ing alone than were devoted to all types of training five | 


I should like to commend the Department of State and | 
ithe Foreign Service for their energetic language training | 
| 
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* Water Taxi,” Lingayen Gulf, Luzon 


by Cecil L. Siozon 


Amateur Teacher Abroad 


ERESITA, Lourdes, Roberto, Luciano, Clarita -— their 

musical names ripple through my mind, the curtain of 

memory lifts. | am again walking along a dusty street 
in the tropical sunshine and carrying a bamboo satchel of 
hooks. I am nearing Del Rosario’s, where | sometimes buy 
jewelry and souvenirs. Now I pass a night club with the 
unforgettable name. “The U and I.” At night, it does a 
thriving business, catering to the American sailor on shore 
leave, but this morning as I pass, it is quiet and calm, 
shuttered against the heat. 


I can see the town plaza and the big central market ahead. 
| would like to go inside to talk with Isabelle, ever smiling, 
aged yet ageless, who will greet me with a cheerful “Good 
Morning, Mum.” Perhaps I would buy one of her pocket- 
books, and I should like to stop for some golden papayas, 
and even more golden mangoes, juicy and sweet, but if I 
take the time, I shall be late to school. 

The jeepneys speed past me, crowded with women, small 
children and large market baskets filled with fruits and 
vegetables. This means of transportation is a relic of 
World War II. It has the usual front seat for driver and 
two passengers, but its rear seats run parallel the length of 
the vehicle, so that the occupants sit facing each other. Each 
seems to have a personality of its own, even as each has its 
own name emblazoned upon its side, “Angel,” “Baby,” or 


Mrs. Pamplin is currently in Germany with her husband, Jack C. 
Pamplin, who is stationed in Stuttgart. 


ot 


By G. PAMPLIN 


my favorite, a natural one for an American, “I Shall 
Return.” 

Any one of them would pick me up and take me to my 
destination for ten centavos, and sometimes, with a gesture 
of the hand that waves me on, they will take nothing at all. 
their warm and courteous way of welcoming the guest in 
their country. But this morning, I do not flag one down. 
I would rather walk and engrave upon my mind forever 
the sights and smells and sounds of this street in the town 
of Olongapo, Province of Zambales, Island of Luzon, Re- 
public of the Philippines. Olongapo is about an hour’s drive 
from Castillejos, home of the late President Magsaysay. Itis 
next-door neighbor to the United States Naval Base at 
Subic Bay. 


T ALL STARTED with a large, wooden box of story books. | 


belonging to our two daughters. I had brought every 
child’s book we owned overseas, thinking, and correctly s0, 
that we might not always be able to find children’s books. 
and the more durable companions I found them for our two 


girls, the more I wished I might share them with others. And 4 


thus an idea was born: I wished to teach yet I was not 4 
teacher—no, not even a college graduate. But English was 
my native tongue, my grammar was good, my vocabulary 
fairly extensive, I liked children, and I liked to read aloud. 
Furthermore, the classes in the schools of the Philippine: 
are conducted in English. Surely, I would find someone 
somewhere who would let me try. 


A friend suggested that | see the principal ot one of the 
local elementary schools who had always been cooperative 
and helpful to the Americans on the nearby Base. That is 
what first brought me to the Bajac Bajac Elementary School 
and into the office of Mrs. Paulita Esteban. I found her 
then, as I was to find her so often after that, a good-looking 
woman of middle years, always busy, always looking cool 
in spite of the heat, capable, energetic, efficient, ever help- 
ful, and encouraging. Her reply to my opening remark that 
[had a plan I would very much like to try in her school, 
was direct and straightforward: 


“Well, Mrs. Pamplin, you tell me what it is you would like 
to do. and we will then see if we can do it.” 


ND SO IT WAS that I first stepped into the realm of “Cin- 


derella”” and “Peter,and the Wolf” with my small new, 


friends. But it turned out to be much more than I had an- 
ticipated. I had visualized a small semi-circle of children 
sitting at my knee as I read. Instead, the two classes to 
whom I came to read once a week, totalled more than 
seventy. I came to be thankful for what my sister once 
called my “Yankee Stadium voice,” for I sometimes had to 
raise it to be heard over the voices of teachers in other 
classrooms, children at play outside during recess, and even 


over the noise of repairs being made by the carpenter in the 
back of the classroom. 


While the groups were large—some children even clus- 
tered around open doors and windows to listen—speaking so 
much as a word to silence them was rare, for they were quiet 
and attentive. Courtesy is an innate part of their way of 
life. They always stood to greet me as I entered the room 
. ee 
in the morning, always rose as one to tell me “good-by 


_ when the class was over. 


In order that the children might see the illustrations, I 
used to read a page, then walk up and down the aisles with 
open book. They would reach up with eager hands to touch 
the colored pictures and say gently in Tagalog, “Maganda, 
Maganda” (“beautiful—beautiful”) . 


Without my quite knowing when or how, the class ex- 
panded into something more than a storytelling group. It 
began to include spelling matches, English pronunciation, 
treading (anything and everything), and as I taught I 


_ learned, and received more than I could ever give. 


In November, we discussed the story of the first Thanks- 
giving, a holiday which the Filipinos celebrate with us. 
though they have never seen an American Indian, nor felt 


the ice and snow of a New England winter. Since the Philip- 


pines is a Christian country, we could share the story of 


the Nativity at Christmas time. On Fil-American Day, we 


talked about the similarities of our Governments, of democ- 
racy, and of the many things we have in common. We 
spoke, too, of the way in which the histories of our two 
countries are intertwined. 


I taught my third-grade class for an hour, followed by 
another hour with my fourth grade group. Unaccustomed to 


_ so much use of my voice, I would sometimes be as hoarse as 


acrow. But then, between classes, when I had a short time 
to sit and rest, some small child would appear bringing me 


a bottled soft drink and a straw, plus some delicious sample 
of Filipino cookery made in the school cafeteria. Some- 
times it would be lumpia, the crisp, delicious Philippine 
version of a Chinese spring roll, or a sweet confection made 
of cocoanut, sugar, and glutinous rice. 


When Christmas came, two of the larger boys climbed 
up on the desks to take from the ceiling a gift for me, two 
of the enormous decorations made by children all over the 
Philippines, at least one of which hangs over the doorway 
of every Filipino home during the Christmas season. Mine 
were a large star and a huge, diamond-shaped design; the 
latter had long, red streamers tipped with silver. These were 
fragile and awkward to carry, but my fellow travellers in 
the jeepney helped me to suspend them from the ceiling. 
where they bobbed and swayed as we rode along, and we 
all tried to sway in harmony with them to keep them intact. 
Once home, I hung them from the roof of our front porch. 
Even when the Christmas season was over, there they re- 
mained until we left the Philippines, for | asked my friend. 
Librada, who helped me with my household work, to take 
them down only after we had departed. 


On Valentine’s Day, when I appeared for classes, | found 
that my two groups had prepared special programs for 
which I was to be the honored audience. How proud and 
grateful I felt as each small participant arose and before 
each poem. dance or song would say, “I ded-i-cate thees num- 
baire to Meeses Pamp-leen.” Though their performances 
were childish, they had grace and charm, for the Filipino is 
a fine musician, and rhythm and melody are as natural to 
him as breathing. 


NEVITABLY, there came a day when | must leave. and | 
I journeyed to my school for the last time to say “good- 
by.” How many and how varied were the thoughts that 
crossed my mind, as | looked into their expectant faces for 
the last time. I had tried to teach them to make friends with 
books, I had told them that with a book at hand they need 
never be lonely and though they might live all their lives in 
one spot they could travel the world over through the pages 
of a book. Juan, Jose, Rogelio, what will you become? Is 
there another Quezon among you, a possible Magsaysay, a 
future Romulo—who can say? 


in farewell I told them that in a democracy if they would 
read, learn, study, work hard, they could dare to dream. 
could become anything they wished. Then I was frightened 
at my own temerity, and closed my eyes and prayed that 
what I was saying might be true, for them and for all 
children of freedom everywhere. 


Today, there are so many Americans travelling and living 
in countries not their own. I know of nothing more re- 
warding than taking time out from what is often a busy, 
but still completely American, life, even though lived over- 
seas, to find a path which leads into a feeling of oneness and 
friendship with the people in whose country one is visiting. 
If I had faltered and been overcome by my own inadequa- 
cies, I should never have known and loved these children 
who will be with me always—the children of the Philippines. 
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“Is the F. S. a Profession?” 


HERE ARE certain overtones in Mr. 

Penfield’s recent article “Is the For- 
eign Service a Profession?” (March 
JourNAL) on which I would like to 
comment. I have been opposed to po- 
litical appointees for a long time. Sen- 
ator Fullbright and his colleagues could 
go a long way to set this right if they 
would amend the appropriations for 
representation abroad and throw it into 
a Conference Committee with the House 
and make a compromise with Mr. 
Rooney which would make it possible 
for a person to be appointed without 
large private means to London, Paris 
and Rome. I distinguish a_ political 
appointee from a nonpolitical appoin- 
tee not alone by whether the appointee 
is a professional or not but by whether 
he is appointed partly because of party 
activities and partly because of finan- 
cial competence. Until the Senators 
are willing to make some effort in that 
matter, their protestations ring very 
hollow. 

I agree also with what he says about 
the Labor Attaché and the Cultural 
Attaché and the rest but there is 
another side to this. Unfortunately, 
Foreign Service officers have regarded 
assignments to these posts as being 


HE ELEGANCE and wit of your re- 
{ poe editorial on parking aroused 
the admiration of officers in the admin- 
istrative area. We are notoriously re- 
tarded in matters of drafting. 
You will no doubt be surprised to 
know that the editorial also aroused 
other sensations among those who 


shoulder such unromantic burdens as 
the distribution of parking tickets. To 
divide an acre of land by a potential 


Model of the currently controversial sculpture 
piece for NS/E’s South Court. 
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as a whole. 


infra dig. or as impairing their chances 
for promotion or frankly they have not 
been able to perform their functions 
very well. I think that a man who re- 
gards himself as a professional must 
meet the terms of his profession. A 
lawyer nowadays has to be either a cor- 
poration lawyer or a tax lawyer or a 
criminal lawyer. No one expects a 
lawyer to be everything in the law. 
Similarly, the number of doctors who 
are general practitioners is getting 
smaller and smaller. Yet lawyers of all 
kinds regard themselves as_profes- 
sionals and so also do doctors. But the 
Foreign Service has, thus far, resisted 
including specialists within the realm 
of its profession. I see no greater difh- 
culty in describing the profession of 
the diplomat than I do in describing 


' that of the doctor and it is largely 


overlooked that doctors in the modern 
sense are almost as new as the diplo- 
mats, dating largely from the Flexner 
report. Similarly, the customary ap- 
proach to the law was with some read- 
ing in a law office which has disap- 
peared today. The inferiority complex 
of the diplomat about his profession is 
totally unwarranted. 


I do not think that it is fair to imply 


**Parking in State” 


eight thousand automobiles is not easy. 
It might, in time, take its place among 
the world’y more massive mathematical 
problems, such as the squaring of a 
circle. The only thing conceivably more 
difficult is dividing eight thousand car- 
owners in terms of relative rank, re- 
sponsibility, age, beauty, wisdom and, 
above all, status. 

There is furthermore a great deal to 
be said for our present parking system 
in terms of training. Great emphasis is 
placed these days upon the importance 
of training programs and I venture to 
suggest that the morning maelstrom in 
the parking lot brings out the best in us 
all. Keen observation, quick reactions. 
ingenuity of maneuver and an instinct 
for opportunity are essential character- 
istics of a diplomat. Finding a park- 
ing space draws upon and invigorates 
these qualities in every driver. Morning 
drowsiness: is dispelled. Nerves are 
given proper tone for a day’s work in 


Pseudonymns may be used only if the original letter inc: udes 
the writer’s correct name. Anonymous letters are neither pub. 
lished nor read, All letters are subject to condensation. The 
opinions of the writers are not intended to indicate the o ‘icial 
views of the Department of State, nor of the Foreign S.rvice 


that anyone thinks you can get ae. 
ceptable competence in language in 
a three months’ quickie at the Foreign 
Service Institute. If you will study 
what we are doing in the difficult lan. 
guages there, you will see that they 
are not learned in three months and 
they are not quickie. A three months 
quickie is a remedy to deficiency in 
earlier education. I, myself, think we 
should require linguistic competence 
for admission into the Foreign Service 
but it is Foreign Service officers, not 
laymen, not politicians, who are block- 
ing that requirement. Indeed, it was 
Foreign Service officers who abandoned 
the requirement. 


I am in full agreement that the great- 
est weakness is in the professional in- 
service training of the professional 
junior officers. 

Actually, many of the problems the 
Foreign Service faces are faced by any 
large business. When one sees how ex. 
ecutives come up through the ranks, 
one can observe how effective career 
development is carried forward. 


Henry M. Wriston 


President, The American Assembly 
Columbia University 


New York 


State. The victorious enter their offices 
in an elated mood; the vanquished are 
determined to improve. 

And anyway, if there were plenty 0! 
parking space, who would come earl} 
to the office? 

Joun H. StutesMan, Jr. 
Washington 
“Co” 


T was with a great deal of interes 
I that we read in the March issue 0! 
your fine magazine the short article 
“Go” by Jack Grover. However, Ww 
were disappointed to find that ou 
book, “The Game of Go” by Arthur 


Smith, was not mentioned among th 


literature available on the subject. Mr 


Grover could have pointed out, too, the! 
besides the American Go Association 


there are Go societies at many Amer} 


ican universities. 


Watton H. Rawis 
Charles E. Tuttle Company 


Rutland, Vt. 


as a whole. 


Average Age of FSO’s 


want to make comment about a 
| eee recently coming to my atten- 
tion, which appeared in the September 
1959 issue of the Foreign Service News 
Letter. concerning the average age of 
Foreign Service officers. It is hoped 
that the conclusions reached in this 
table were not given undue considera- 
tion by the recent Selection Boards. 

An analysis of the statistics shown 
in the News Letter revealed that the av- 
erage ages were weighted arithmetical 
mean averages. The average age was 
determined by multiplying ages by the 
number of officers in each class and 
then the result was divided by the total 
number of officers in each class. For 
example, as of July 1, 1959 the Class 
of Career Minister totaled 4.162 years 
which, divided by 73 Career Ministers. 
resulted in the conclusion that their 
average age was 57.0 years. 

The arithmetical mean, even though 
weighted, is sensitive to the extreme 
values in a series and frequently the 
results are atypical and therefore mis- 
leading. More meaningful in the pres- 
ent circumstances is the mode average 
which is not at all affected by the ex- 
treme value in a series. The mode is 
the values around which the items tend 
to concentrate. This average is the one 
we refer to when speaking of “average 
weather.” “average income,” “the aver- 


officer’—that which occurs most 


frequently and is more typical. 
The comparison below of the two 
methods points up the inaccuracy of 


the weighted arithmetical mean average. 


Not shown above is the fact that as 
of July 1. 1959 most officers by a wide 


Average Age at July 1, 1959: 
Weighted 


Arithmetical Mode 
Class Average Average 

CM 97.0 60* 
56* 

| 50.6 

2 18.4 49 

3 45.4 41 

1 11.6 39 

5 10.2 34 

6 36.4 31 

7 31.3 29 

8 28.0 29 


*bi-modal: 11 CM’s were 60 years old 
and 1] were 56 as of July 1, 1959. 


margin were considerably older than 
the mode averages given in the table 
above, particularly in Classes 3, 4. 5, 6 
and 7. Assuming this situation was not 
adjusted by the recent promotion list 
and there is still an appreciable im- 
balance when comparing the number 
of officers above with those below the 
mode averages, consideration might be 
given to the possibility of reinstituting 
the one year in-class criteria for promo- 
tion existant two years ago. Among 
other solid reasons, this action would 
give older officers more opportunity 
for consideration for promotion. The 
Service would lose nothing by a lower- 
ing of the time-in-class requirement. 
After all, the Selection Board mecha- 
nism provides a procedure for promot- 
ing only the better officers regardless 
of age. 
Francis L. Forty, FSO 
Washington 


Correspondence Courses 
"ee ANY of your readers say why 


the correspondence course on Ad- 
ministration and Supervision: Basic 
Principles and Practices (Dept CA- 
8444 of 3/28/58) was not kept open to 
the Foreign Service personnel? 

I am of the firm opinion that similar 
correspondence courses are the crying 
need of the hour. The post operations 
can be considerably improved if some 
employees study the courses and put 
into practice the knowledge gained. 
Through your columns, therefore. I re- 
quest the State Department to arrange 
for correspondence courses and make 
some of them available to local em- 
ployees as well. Subjects to be covered. 
administrative side. are: (1) Gene-al 
Principles of Administration and Su- 
pervision, (2) Personnel Management 
(Elementary and Advanced), (3) Pub- 
lic Administration (Elementary and 
Advanced), and (4) any other. 

I was fortunate in taking the course 
referred to in paragraph 1 above. I 
must say I gained much knowledge. It 
is still useful to me in my day-to-day 
work. Having undergone the course, I 
can now confidently say that it helps 
considerably anyone who has any super- 
visory responsibility, irrespective of the 
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extent of such supervision, of the na- 
tionality (U.S. or non-U. S.). and of 
the line functions (Economic, Political, 
Consular or Administrative). 


It may be argued that extensive train- 
ing arrangements have already been 
made in Washington for the F. S. 
American personnel, and additional ar- 
rangements by way of correspondence 
courses are redundant. Firstly, are the 
F. S. American personnel given the op- 
portunity to study subjects such as gen- 
eral administration and supervision, in 
addition to their professional subjects? 
Secondly, the training arrangements in 
Washington do not help local em- 
ployees. After all, it is an accepted 
fact that the local employees provide 
continuity in F. S. post operations, and 
some of them are expected to work with 
minimum supervision and to shoulder 
supervisory responsibilities. it, 
then, only fair that they are better 
equipped for their duties whenever it is 
possible? Such courses, when offered 
to some selected local employees. ac- 
complish three important factors: (1) 
better performance by gaining more 
knowledge related to their official du- 
ties. (2) recognition of good perform- 
ance, and (3) incentive to work better. 

I may add that. in India, all progres- 
sive employers arrange, at their own 
expense, advanced training in their re- 
spective countries for some of their 
employees. and/or short courses (two 
weeks or three to four months) con- 
ducted by the Federal or State Govern- 
ments or recognized private institutions. 


J. G. Rao 


Calcutta 


Northern Europe by Jack Grover 
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